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READINGS 



PROSE AND VEESE. 



smtcoTTTi ■DinoM'. 




WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & COMPAKY, 

flUaaOW, EDOIBUKQH, A LOMDOir. 



PREFACE. 



The following Series of Lessons is intended to introduce the 
Pupil to Yarious kinds of Headings in Prose and Verse. The 
Lessons are presented in Sections, and an easy gradation is 
observed, both with regard to the subjects and the style. 
Whilst attention has been paid to the entertainment of the 
youthful Reader, it has at the same time been a principal object 
with the Committee to select such Lessons as are fraught with 
useful inrormation on the various arts, on Natural History, and 
especially on subjects patent to general observation; so that 
ihey cannot fail, it is hoped, to arrest the attention of the 
juvenile Reader. One Section has been devoted to Scripture 
History ; first, because the story of Joseph, therein presented^ 
is more interesting to children than, perhaps, any other to be 
found in the whole range of literature, whether sacred or pro- 
fane; and, secondly, because it is considered highly desirable 
that lessons from the Scriptures should form a part of ever} 
one of the Series of School-Books which precede that stage ol 
the pupil's progress when the Bible may be put into his hands 
as a Class-Book. 

The "Lessons from the History of Scotland," are extractecj 
from Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, a work ir 
which the interesting events of our national annals are recom. 
mended to the young by an attractive simplicity uf style, em- 
bellished and enlivened by the well-known graphic powers oj 
the distinguished author. 

No extracts from the Psalms or Paraphrases are given ir 
No. IV., it being understood that the New Testament, with the 
whole Psalms and Paraphrases thereto appended, will be used 
as a Class-Book along with this volume. 

To perfect the Pupil in Orthoepy, the Manual of ENOLisn 

PRONUNCiATioir ought invariably to be used along with this 

volume ; and, if a few of the columns in that little Treatise an 

read every day, the master will soon find its beneficial effects ix 

tbe improved ajccumoy ^^^_^\x[iQ^ea& of his classes. 
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PROSE AND VERSE. 



SECTION I. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



-rect', to teach ; to mark 

out. 

ip-port', a keeping up ; a 

prop, 

o-tect'j to defend. 

men^, so let it be. 

L-dress'', to speak to. 

»ii^duct, behaviour. 



I. — DutT/ of Prayer. 

S.e-deem% to buy back, to 

ransom. 
Ut'ter, to speak; to give 

out. 
Duplies, things we ought 

to do. 
Nei^A^bours, those living 

near each otJ^er. 



We should pray to God in the morning 
len we rise, and at night before we tirni 
;epy and go to bed. ui the morning we 
ould lift up our heart, and say to Him some- 
ing like this : " O Lord, I thank Thee that 
iou hast watched over me through the night ; 
at Thou hast been so kind as to preserve 
3 from eveiy danger; and that TIiou hast 
ought me to see the light df a new day. Be 
th me all the day long, to keep me from eviU 
d from sinning against Thee^ tk^ ^^"OsNsst \s\. 



beaven; to direct and assist me in my duties; 
and to give me every thing needful for my 
support and welfare. Protect and goide me 
durmg all that remains of my life; and then 
take me to thyself^ for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. At night we should addr^s 
to God such words as these : " O Lord, I 
thank Thee for thy goodness to me during the 

fast day. In thy great mercy, forgive what 
have this day said or done to transgress thy 
law, and to offend Thee, my Maker ; and keep 
me from being tempted to displease Thee again 
in any part of my conduct. Take charge of 
me this night ; guard me from all harm ; and 
if it be thy holy will, raise me up in the morn- 
ing, to praise and to serve Thee with health 
of body and soundness of mind. All that I 
ask of Thee is in the name of Christ, who died 
to redeem me. Amen." 

When you pray, study always to have yotff 
heart going along with the words that you 
utter; for without the heart your words are 
vain and useless. It is also proper that yon 
pray not only for yourselves, but also fcr 
others. You should pray that God would 
bless your parents, your orothers and sister^ 
all your friends, all yoinr neighbours, all your 
brethren of mankind. And this you will not 
fail to do, if you tnily love others as God 
commands yon, and wish to see them hdf 
und happy. — ^TnoMSON's Lessoks 



II.— God o 



wkkh cattle Jied. 
SmrfiBh, to tup 

food. 
Se-joice', to he gltu 
Be-mem'ber, to 

mind. 
Cr»-»te', to main 

notking. 
Oov^em, to rule i 



Behold the s 
care for hia sb 




tender love ; she watcheth over it when aslee] 
she forgetteth it not for a moment; she teac 
eth it how to be good ; she rejoiceth daily- 
its growth. But who is the parent of tl 
mother? who nourisheth her with good thin^ 
and watcheth over her with tender love, ai 
femembereth her every moment t Whose arr 
are about her to guard her from harm ? and 
she is sick, who shall heal her? — God is tl 
Parent of the mother ; He is the Parent of a 
for He created all. All the men and all tl 
women who are alive in the wide world a 
his children ; He loveth all. He is good to all. 

The king govemeth his people. He ha 
a golden crown upon his head, and the roy 
sceptre in his hand. He sitteth upon a throD 
and sendeth forth his commands. His su 
jects fear before him. If they do well, ] 
protecteth them from danger ; and if they < 
evil, he punisheth them. But who is tl 
sovereign of the king ? Who commandeth hi 
what he must do? Whose haod is stretchy 
out to protect him from danger? and if he < 
evil, who shall punish him ? — God is the Sove 
eign of the king. His crown is rays of ligl 
and his throne is amongst the stars. He 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. If I: 
bid us live, we live ; and if He bid us die, v 
die. His dominion is over all worlds, ar 
the light of his countenance is upon all h 
works. 

God is our Shepherd, therefore we wi 



follow Him; God is our Father, therefore we 
will love Him ; Grod is our King, therefore we 
will obey Him. — ^Babbaijld. 



ni. — Catching a Pony. 



Un-fas^en, to loose, 
Sud^'den-lj, hastily; unex- 

pecUdly, 
Luck'y, fortunate, 
Mead^ow, level pasture 

ground. 
Sieve (siv), a boUer ; a 

searce. 



Trouble, inconvenience ; 

affliction, 
Em^ty, having nothing w 

it; void. 
Cheat, to impose upon. 
Re-ply', to a/nswer, 
Qui'et-ly, cahnly ; peace^ 

ably. 



Willy went to imfasten his pony ; but when 
he got to the tree to which he had tied him, 
he found that Coco had unfastened himself 
and had gone prancing away, he knew not 
whither. After nunting about for some time, 
he saw him at a distance, quietly feeding on 
the grass. He ran up to him, but just as he 

?ut out his hand to catch hold of the bridle, 
Joco, who wished to enioy his freedom a 
little longer, turned suddenly round, kicked 
up his hmd legs, and gtJloped away. Willy 
thought himself lucky not to have been within 
re^bch of his heels when he kicked up ; how- 
ever, Le was quite at a loss what to do. At 
last he remembered, that when the. pony was 
at grass in the meadow, and the groom wish- 
ed to catch him, he put a little cotiv mVo ^ 
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sieve, and held it out to the pony. The pony 
came up to him to eat the com, and then the 
groom laid hold of his mane, threw a halter 
over his neck, and led him quietly to the sta- 
bles. Now, it is true that Willy had neither 
sieve, com, nor halter. "But then," he said, 
"the pony will eat grass as well as com ; my 
hat will serve for a sieve ; and as for a halter, 
I shall not want one, for the pony has his 
bridle on, and I can catch hold of that." So 
he gathered a few handfuls of grass, and put 
them into his hat. 

A man, who was dif^gm^; in the common, 
asked hiiA what lie wa?|o£g to do with the 
grass. Willy told him, it was to catch his 
pony. "Oh, then," cried the man, "you 
need not take so much trouble; if you hold 
out vour hat empty, it will do iust as well, 
for tne pony cannot see that the hat is empty 
till he comes close up to it; and then you 
can catch hold of the oridle while he is look- 
ing into the hat." " But that would be 
cheating him," cried Willy; "and I will 
not cheat anybody; no, not even a beast." 
"Well said, my good boy," replied the man. 
"Besides," added Wifly, "if I cheated him 
once, he would not believe me another time." 
He then went up to his pony, and held out 
his hat; the pony came quietly up to him, 
and Willy seized hold of his bridle, and canter- 
ed home as fast as he could. — Jane Mascet. 



lY.— Wool. 



An'i-mal, a living creature. 
Pur'pose, intention. 
Breed, sort; race, [sheep. 
Fleece, the wool of one 
Leath'^er, the skins of ani- 
mals dressed. 



Oh-iB.iji% to get; toproenre, 
Sea^son, one of the four dU 

visions of the year; fit 

time. 
Parch^ment, shins dressed 

for writing on. 



You know, perhaps, that all the clothes 
which we wear are got either from animals, or 
Prom plants. Do you know the animal which, 
For tms purpose, is the most useful to us? 
What is the coat you wear made of? It is 
made of wool which grows on sheep. Some 
breeds of sheep have coarse wool, and some 
3f them have fine wool. The fleece is dipt 
from the sheep's back once a-year. The firat 
thing done is to wash the sheep well in a 
stream or pond, and this they do about the 
Qoiddle of summer; for if it were not done 
in a warm season of the year, the poor sheep 
ivould be veiy cold after its fleece was shorn 
>ff. The next thing is 'to pick and sort the 
^ool. After this they scour and card it ; and 
;hen spin it into yam on a wheel, or in a mill 
^hich is made for the purpose. They next 
nreave it into webs of cloth on a loom, and 
iye it black, blue, red, green, yellow, or any 
)ther colour they please. Wool takes a much 
setter dye than any stuff we get for clothing 
rom plants. It is sometimes dyed in the 
state of wool, sometimes in the state of yaxnt^ 

4 1^«2l 
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and sometimes after it has been made into 
doth. Cloth made of wool is much warmer 
than any other kind, and by far the greatest 
part of our clothing is made of wool. It is 
to the sheep we owe our blankets, flannels of 
all sorts, shawls, carpets, and a great many 
kinds of cloths. The flesh of the sheep serves 
for food, and is called mutton; its milk is 
sometimes made into cheese ; and from its skin 
we obtain leather for gloves, for binding books, 
and for parchment. 



V. — Cotton. 



Nar^them, towards the 

north, 
Af-ford^, to yield; to he 

able to hear expenses. 
Ehre-pare'', to make ready, 
ShraVby, , Ixhe a shrub; 

bushy. [wholly, 

En-tire'ly, altogether ; 



jyis-coYeTi to show ; to find 

out. 
Va'ri-ous, different. 
Sup-pose% to think ; to 

imagine, 
Sub^stance, matter of which 

any thing is m/ide; wealth; 

being. 



In the northern parts of the world, the 
people make, with a great deal of labour, a 
sort of cloth from flax, called linen ; but in the 
warm South there grows a plant or shrub 
which afibrds a nice light clothing, without 
much trouble to prepare it. The cotton tree 
is of three sorts : one creeps on the earth, the 
second is short and shrubby, and the third is 
a tall tree. These all bear fruit as large as a 
walnut, with an outside coat entirely black. 
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This fruit or pod, when it becomes entirely 
rine, opens and discovers a white down, to 
which we give the name of cotton.. The cot- 
ton of the creeping plant is thought the best. 
When the pods open, the down is plucked out 
by the finger., and the seeds are taken out of 
it by means of mills^ which pull out and loosen 
the down. It is then sent &om the planter; 
but before being made into doth, it must be 
picked, carded, twisted, and drawn out, so as 
to make thread or yam ; after which it is sent 
to the weaver, who makes it into cloth of va- 
rious thickness, fi*om the finest muslin to the 
strongest velvet. It is supposed that cotton 
at present clothes more people in the world 
than any other substance. It is at once cheap, 
warm, and light; and is much better for hot 
countries than linen. You every day see 
gowns, vests, stockingns, and a £nreat many 
fther 'things,' made ofJotton. Difyou kno^ 
before that the substance from which they are 
made, once grew upon a tree I 



VI. — Flas and Hemp. 

Liq^uor, any thing liquid. 

De-gree', quality; propor- 
tion. 

Cu^n-ouSy neat ; nice, 

Ref^use, dross, useless re^ 
mains, 

Peas'ant^ a rtutic. 



Fi'bre, a small thread in 
pUmts. [ciently. 

E-naugh', (g-nw/') sufi- 
Ex-^ose", to lay open, 
Ac^tion, operation ; thing 

dome, 
A^'dd, sofur ; sharp. 



The plants which grow in this coxmlr^, %5A 
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from the fibres of which thread and cloth are 
made, are chiefly flcix and hemp. Flax, j&om 
which linen is made, is a yearly plant, rising 
on a single stalk, and bearing pretty blue 
flowers, which grow into round seed-pods. 
Sut it is not, as in cotton, the seed-pod that 
is used for making cloth, but the fibres of the 
stalk itself. When the seeds are all ripe, the 
flax is plucked up by the hand, laid in little 
bundles to dry, stripped of its seed-pods, and 
then put into pits of water to rot. Whilst 
rotting, the smell is very bad^ and even hurt- 
ful to the health. When the flax has been 
W enough in the water, it is taken out, 
wasned, dried, and then beaten with wooden 
mallets. It is then combed, and so prepared 
that the long fibres are got by themselves, 
clear and loose, in which state they are call- 
ed flax or lint. The shorter and coarser 
fibres, taken off by the comb, are called 

The flax is then spun into yarw, by draw- 
ing out the fibres, and twisting them so as to 
make thread. You all know how this is done, 
for you have ofi;en seen a spinning-wheel. 
Afl«r being spun, it is sent to the weaver, 
who weaves it into a weh of cloth. This is 
sent to the bleacher, who brings it to a pure 
white colour, by often washing it, and expos- 
ing it to the action of the sun and air, aided 
sometimes by the use of an acid liquor. — ^The 
linen fabrics are of all degrees of fineness, fi*om 
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the coarsest sheeting to the finest camhric 
K you look at a plant of flax growing in the 
fielo^ and then at the fiill of yoor shirt, you 
mnst be struck with wonder at what the art 
of man can do. — ^But do you know that the 
leaves of the book you are now reading, was 
also once a plant of flax growing in the fields I 
Yet it is quite true, for paper is made of linen 
rags. This is done in a very curious way, 
which you may learn by and by. — The seed 
of the kx, when pressed in a liiU, yields an 
oil known by the name of linseed oil, which is 
used by painters ; and the refiise, which forms 
what are caUed oiUakes, is used for feeding 
cattle. 

Hemp is a much taller and stronger ^lant 
than flax. It has a square rough stalk nsing 
to the height of five or six feet, and send- 
ing off branches. The fibres are found in 
the bark which surrounds the main stalk. 
Hemp is prepared for the loom in the same 
way as flax, but being stronger and coarseiv 
it takes more labour to get the fine fibres 
parted from the rest. It is u§ed in making 
sails for ships, and all kinds of ropes, from 
the small twine to the large cable. 

It is this use of hemp, as being the plant 
from wliich ropes are made, that is pointed 
at in the answer which a plain country man 
gave to two gay young men, who wished to 
jeer him. The man was sowing in a field, 
and the giddy youths, who, as tl\e^ NN'st^ 
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nding past, thought to mock him, said, '^ Go 
on, <3d boy,, with your toil, — you sow, and we 
reap." '^lliat may be very true," said the 
peasant, "for I am sowing hemp." 



Yll.— The Dog 



Do-mes'tic, belonging to 
theJioitse, 

At-tack'', to €U8auU. 

Fu'ry, great rage; madness, 

Oen^tle, mild ; soft. 

De-fence'', protection; guard, 

Ter^min, any noxious ani- 
mal, 

U'sage, treatment ; custom. 



Ap-proadi^, to come near. 
Monaster, ant/ one Tiorrible 
for deformity, toickedness, 
or mischief, 
Cru'el, inhuman; hard- 
hearted, 
Gen^er-ous, noble-minded, 
Crea'ture, any thing cre- 
ated. 



Thb domestic dog has more sense than 
almost any other beast: it is of great use to 
man, and is most attached and faithM to its 
master. There are a great many kinds of 
dogs, — which are of various sizes, fix)m the 
lar^ Irish grey-hound, four feet high, to the 
little lap-dog, scarcely larger than a kitten. 
The watch-dog, when set to guard a house, 
or a waggon, or any kind of goods, will at- 
tack witn fury any one, man or beast, that 
offers to approach. For the dog, so gentle 
and kind to its master, is fierce in defence 
of any thing entrusted to its care. The mas^ 
tiff and hulUdog are our watch-dogs. — The 
shepherd's dog is of more use to him m keep- 
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ing his flock than many boys could be. — ^The 
terrier ond foas^hound are employed in killmg 
vermin^ sach as rats^ weasels, foxes, and other 
animals of this sort. — The grey-hound runs down 
hares by its speed; and setters and pointers 
let the himtsman know where the game is. — 
The water-dog has often been of use in saving 
the lives of those who have fallen into lakes or 
rivers. 

The dog, so faithful and attached to man, 
will suffer almost any ill usag^e, rather than 
turn upon his master, or evTn forsake hhn. 
He often knows his master^s wish by his 
looks, and will do any thing in his power to 

E lease him. He seems not to care how ill 
e may be fed, if he has but his master;s 
love; for it is that alone he seeks, and it is 
that alone which can make him happy. 
What a monster must that man or boy be, 
who can be cruel to so kind and generous a 
creature! — Many dogs have, by flieir good 
sense, been the means of saving their mas- 
ters' lives; and many ctories of this sort 
are told, which are very wonderftJ, and yet 
quite true. How quick their scent is, we 
all know. I have seen a man take from 
his pocket a shilling, or any other piece of 
money, and after it had been mixed up with 
twenty or thirty belonging to another per- 
son, his dog at once picked out his master's. 
J£ the pieces were piled one above another, 
the dog threw down the heap, and z^ ^ss2s^^ 
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picked up the right one ; or if they were laid 
in a row, he ran his nose along the row till he 
came to his mastei^s, which he brought off in 
his mouth. 

In some coimtries there are wild dogs, which 
in their manners differ little fipom wolves, except 
that they are very easily tamed. When wild, 
they keep together in large troops to hunt and 
attack wild-boars and buUs, and sometimes even 
lions and tigers. 



VIII.— 7%^ Oak. 



Val'u-a-ble, precious ; of 
great worth, [cloth, 

Fus'tian, a strong cotton 
Com'merce, trade ; traffic, 
Na'vy, a fleet ; marineforce, 
Sup-port% to bear up; to 
sustain. 



Im-por'tance, consequence. 
Splm'ter, a piece of any 

thing broken off by vio-- 

lence, 
In'sect, a very small animal. 
Con-c^''ment, secrecy. 
Statedly y grand ; lofty . 



The Oak has been called the king of the 
wood ; because it is the noblest and most valu- 
able of all the trees which grow in the forests 
of this coimtry. Its nuts, or acorns^ are 
said to have been long ago part of the food 
of man ; now they are only used to feed pigs. 
The bark is stripped off, and used in tanning 
leather. The saio^ust^ which is got fipom 
sawing oak-wood, is used by dyers to give 
cloth a brown colour. This is the chief ar- 
ticle used in dying ^tians, and almost all 
the shades of drab and brown are produced 
from oak saw-dust. There are little round 
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things that grow on oak trees called oak apples, 
but their proper name is galls or gall-nuts; 
and these are of ^at use in making ink, and 
also in dying thmgs black. These galls are 
formed by a little fly with four wings, which 
makes a hole in the leaf of the oak, and then 
lays an egg in it, and roimd this egg grows 
the oak apple, as it is called. The egg in the 
apple turns to a worm, and the worm in time 
turns to a fly like the one that laid the egg; 
it then makes a hole through the ball, and flies 
away. 

But it is chiefly for its timber that the oak 
is valuable. The oak of England, when cut 
down at a proper age — from fifty to seventy 
years — ^is the best wood in the world for build- 
ing ships; and this to England, whose rank 
among the nations depends mainly on her com- 
merce and her navy, is of the highest import- 
ance. Her ships of war, when not entirely 
built of oak timber, have always their sides 
planked with it. No wood is equal to this iiL- 
Bupporting a weight, or in resisting a strain; 
and it is less apt than any other to rot under 
water, or to spunter by a cannon shot. It is 
said also that no insects will eat into the 
heart of oak, as they do sooner or later into 
almost every other wood. Some wood-work 
of oak is, at the present day, in a sound and 
perfect state, after having stood eight hundred 
years. 

The oak, which is a statelj «xA nfp^>a 
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^reading tree, often grows to a sreat size, 
and it is said to live for many hiin£:ed years. 
Not more than fifty years ago, there was 
standing in the Torwood, about mid-way be- 
tween Falkirk and Stirling, the decayed trunk 
of a large oak, which was known by the name 
of Wallace's Tree; because it was believed to 
have been used by that hero as his hiding 
place, when he sought concealment from his 
enemies. K this was really the tree in the 
hollow of which Sir William Wallace used 
to take shelter upwards of five himdred years 
ago, and no one seemed to doubt it, you may 

Siess its great age, since it was an old tree even 
en. 



IX. — Steam and Smoke. 



Par'lour, a room for cor^ 
versation, 

Ex-act'ly, ttrictly ; accu- 
ready. 

Fre'quent-ly, often, 

Dif rcr-ence, mark of dis- 
tinction, 

Ti'iiy, little; small, 

Din^gj, blackish. 



WeatVer, state of the air 

respecting cola or heat^ 

wet or dryness. 
Ex-claim^ to cry out. 
Cov'er, to hide ; to conceal ; 

to enwrap, 
Won'der, a strange thing; 

ast^ishment, 
In-qmre^, to ask. 



One morning that Willy was in the parlour 
at breakfast time, he inquired what was all that 
smoke that came up out of the tea-urn. 

"It is not smoke," said his mamma, "it is 
»team" 
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** It looks just like smoke/' cried Willy. 

^^ No, not exactly, for it is white, and smoke 
is more frequently black." 

*^ Then what is steam, mamma t" 

*^ It is made of hot water, my dear." 

^^ I could never have fancied how many things 
are made of water ! " cried Willy. " Snow is 
made of water, and ice is made of water, and 
steam is made of water." 

"There is this difference," said his mamma; 
^ water is turned into snow and ice when it is 
very cold ; and water is turned into steam when 
it is very hot." 

"But, mamma, it is not very hot to-day, J 
am sure ; look, there is snow falling as fast aa 
it can fall." 

^^The weather is not hot, certainly," said 
his mamma; "but the water in the urn is 
very hot, for it has been boiling over the fire 
for our break&st, and the steam rises from 
that." Mamma then held a tea-spoon over the 
steam, and the steam was stopped by the tea- 
spoon, which in a short time was covered with 
it; and the steam was cooled by the cold tea- 
spoon, and turned to water agauL^ — small tiny 
drops of water ; but Willy saw that it was 
water, and he not only saw it but he felt it 
too, for he put his finger into the spoon, and 
felt that it was wet. 

'* This is not a cold tea-spoon, mamma," said 
he, " for it has almost burnt my finger, it is so 
hot." 
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" It was cold before I put it into the steam. 
What do you think has made it so hot now?'* 

*^ Oh, the hot steam to be sure !" 

" Then you see, Willy, the steam has warmed 
the spoon, and the spoon has cooled the steam, 
and turned it into water." 

*^Now, mamma, let us catch a little of the 
smoke that is going up the chimney, and see if 
the spoon will not turn that into water.^' 

Mamma took another spoon, and held it id 
the smoke ; and after some little time, the 
bright silver began to look dingy, and then it 
was covered with Uttle black spots. Willy 
touched it, and said, "No, il is not wet; so 
smoke cannot be made of water." * Then, 
looking at his fingers, he exclaimed, " Oh, 
mamma! how I have dirtied my fingers with 
these nasty black spots 1" 

"No wonder," answered his mother; "for 
these little black spots are very small bits of 
black coal, that fly up from the coal while it is 
burning ; it is the heat of the fire tliat changes 
them into smoke." 

<^ Then, mamma," said Willy, "though smoke 
is not made of water, it is like steam in one 
thing, for it rises up because it is so hot." 

"Very true," said his mamma; "coal is turned 
into smoke by heat, just as water is turned into 
steam by heat." — Jane Mabcet. 
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SECTION n. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. — Spring and Youth Compared. 



Frutt'ful-ness, fertility, 

Cul'ti-vate, totUl; to im- 
prove, 

Knowl'edge, skill; infor- 
motion. 

Vicious, (visVus), addict- 
ed to vice; wicked. 



Pro-lific, fruitful, 
Ma-tu'ri-ty, ripeness, 
Sed'u-lous-ly, diligently. 
Tem'po-ral, of or belonging 

to time ; secular, 
Jus-ti-fi-ca'tion, defence * 

pardon of sin. 



As the beauty of summer, the fruitfUness 
of autumn, and the supporc of winter, depend 
upon spring; so the happmess, wisdom, and 
piety of middle life and old age depend upon 
youth. Youth is the seed-time of me. K the 
farmer do not plough his land, and commit 
the precious seed to the groimd in spring, it 
will be too late afterwards : so if we, whilst 
young, neglect to cultivate oiu: minds and 
nearts ; if we do not sow the seeds of knowl- 
edge and virtue, our future lives will be igno- 
rant, vicious, and wretched. "The sluggard 
'will not plough by reason of the cold ; mere- 
fore shall he beg in harvest, and have noth- 
ing." The soil of the hmnan heart is natu- 
raBy barren of everything good, though pro- 
lific of evil. If com, or flowers, or trees, be 
not planted, and careftdly cultivated^ T^eJC(\ss^ 
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aiid brambles will spring up; and the mind, 
if not cultivated and stored with useful knowl- 
edge, will become a barren desert, or a thorny 
wiMemess. " I went by the field of the sloth- 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the ston^ wall thereof was broken 
down." 

Spring and youth may be fitly compared, 
because these seasons will quickly pass away, 
and should be diligently improved. Whilst: 
viewing the tender buas and blossoms, the 
opening flower and the springing grass, the 
blossoming trees and the verdant woods, with 
all the united beauties of the spring, we might 
be ready to wish that this season would con- 
tinue always ; but, whilst we stay to gaze and 
admire these scenes, they are hastening to 
their maturity, and they will quickly decay. 
How much is this like youth I It "appeareth 
a little time, and then vanisheth away." K 
your lives are spared, youth will soon be gone, 
and old age speedily arrive. But there is 
this difference between the two seasons we 
have compared : spring is always followed by 
summer, autumn, and winter; but youth is 
sometimes cut off in the midst of its bloom, 
and knows no succeeding season. Surely the 
transient fading nature of youth should teach 
you now to seek the grace of Christ, and to 
Dclieve on Him as the Saviour who died for 
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your sinS; and rose a^ain fer yonr justification, 
xou should also enaeavour sedulously to im- 
prove yoiir fleeting moments in acquiring 
temporal and spiritual wisdom: the one to 
guide you through life, and the other to pre- 
pare you for that eternal world towards which 
every retmning season is hastening you— 
Present for the Young. 



II. — Human Beings. — The Senses. 



Hu^man, having the quali- 
ties of a man. 

Bering, a perstm ; eodstence. 

Up'ri^At, straight up; 
honest. 

£x-pres8^9 to utter; to 
squeeze atlt, 

Al-migh'tjf of unlimited 
power, 

O-be^'di-ent, submissive. 



Un-der-stand^, fuUy to 
comprehend. 

A-gree^a-ble, pleasing ; 
consistent unth. 

Beo'son, the distinguishing 
fajculty ofnuin ; motive ; 
cause. 

Dis-tin'guisli, to mark a 
difference; to make emi- 
nent. 



I AM a human being. I walk upright. 
All human beings do the same. Other ani- 
mals walk with their faces towards the ground. 
I use my legs in walking. Other animals also 
use their legs in walking. 

I can see, hear, feel, taste, and smell. Other 
animals can do the same. Seeing, hearing, 
feeling, tasting, and smelling, are called the 
five senses. I see with my eyes, I hear with my 
ears, I taste with my tongue, I smell with my 
nose, and I can feel pain in any part of my 
body. Other animals also see with thevc «^<5s^ 
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hear with their ears^ taste with their tonga 
smell with their noses, and feel pain wh 
they are hurt. I can also feel joy, sorro 
and fear. The other animals feel the san 
The dog feels joy when he sees his masi 
pleased, feels sorrow when he sees his masi 
uneasy, feels fear when he sees his masi 
threaten him ^th a whip. 

I can speak. I can express what I feel 
words. Other animals utter soimds, but th 
cannot speak. The dog expresses joy by baj 
ing, and pain by howling : he expresses sorri 
by a look, and fear by hanging down his t 
between his legs, but he cannot speak. 

I can think. Eeason is the power of thin 
ing. Reason is one of the gifts which Almieh 
God in his great goodness has bestowed 
human beings. God has not given reason 
the other animals. He has given them instin 
Animals which are without reason are call 
brutes. 

I can understand by reason why a hoi 
has windows, doors, and chimneys ; why 
stove is made of metal, and not of wood ; w 
a pitcher has a handle; why the blade of 
knife has a sharp edge ; and why my shoes s 
made. of leather, and not of tin, wood, or clo1 
The brutes cannot understand what I do. E 
example, neither a cat nor a dog kno^vs t 
reason of these things. 

I can also understand why I am not alwa 
permitted to do what I please; why I ouj 
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to do what my parents and teachers desire; 
why I ought to be obedient, diligent and at- 
tentive. 

I observe that the rose is like the cama- 
tion^ for both are flowers ; both have an agree- 
able smelly and fine colours ; both have a root, 
leaves, and stem ; both grow fix)m a bud ; both 
come out into flower for a short time, and then 
fade. 

But I observe also that they are unlike. 
The rose differs from the carnation, for it has 
not the same kind of smell. The rose has 
thorns, but the carnation has not. I can by 
reason compare the rose with the carnation, 
and I can distinguish the one fi:om the other. 
— ^Instbuctor. 



III. — The Cuckoo. 



Mi'grate, to remove to ari- 

other place, 
De-liaM', pleasure ; joy. 
Hatch, to produce young 

from eggs; to contrive, 
Con-trive% to find out 

means; to plan. 
De-scribe^, to represent by 

words. 



Con-yiooe'y to make sensi" 

Me. 
Nwc'tuxeffood ; education, 
Plain'tive, complaining ; 

expressive of sorrow. 
Fledge, to furnish with 

wings or feathers. 
In^stinct, natwral desire or 

aversion. 



The cuckoo is of a greyish colour : in size it 
is somewhat less than a pigeon ; in shape it is 
like the magpie; and it has roimd standins- 
out nostrils. It is one of those birds that mi- 
grate fi'om one country to another. It visLtA 
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as in the springs and quits ns long before the 
severe weatner sets in. While it remains with 
us, it flies about from tree to tree, and fix)m 
wood to wood, and sends forth that cheerful 
voice which eveij body has heard with de- 
light; and then it sets off for some other part 
of the world, to enjoy another spring, as the 
only season of the year suited to its tastes and 
habits. The poet refers to this when he says, 
in his pretty address to the cuckoo, — 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever dear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year." 

It IS only the male cuckoo, however, whose 
voice is here spoken of: the note of the fe- 
male differs from it, is very feeble, and seldom 
heard. 

Most people know that the cuckoo does not 
build any nest, and does not hatch its own 
eggs, or rear its own young. She fixes on 
the nest of the titlark, or tne water- wagtail, 
or some other small bird, but chiefly on that 
of the hedge-sparrow ; and, in their absence, 
she lays her egg — for she seldom or never lays 
more than one egg in the same nest. iNo 
soon^ have the eggs been hatched, than the 
young cuckoo contrives to turn out the other 
young ones, and thus becomes the sole object 
of its nurse's care. A person saw it perform 
tliat work, and describes it in this manner: — 
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The Kttle cuckoo, with its romp and wings, got 
the young sparrow (the last one of the brood) 
on its back, and making a lodgment for its 
burden by raising its 5bows, dimbed back- 
wards with it up the side of the nest, till it 
reached the top, where, resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and set the 
sparrow quite over the nest. After stopping a 
httle, and feeling about with the extreme part 
of its wings, as if to convince itself that the 
thing was done, it dropped again into the nest. 
' It deserves notice, that though the body of 
the cuckoo is many times larger than that of 
the sparrow, its egg is fully smaller. In this 
there is a wise design ; for if the egg of the 
cuckoo were to be as large as it is common for 
birds of that size to produce, it must be laid 
in the nest of a large bird, and then the young 
cuckoo would not have the same chance of 
living, by freeing itself from the presence of 
the other young birds, which would be as 
strong as itself, or perhaps stronger. Btit 
while the smallness of the egg renders it easy 
for the sparrow to hatch it, tne young cuckoo, 
being more powerftd than the young sparrows, 
can, with perfect ease, throw them out of the 
nest, and secure from their parents all the care 
and nurture which it requires. 

The CTowth of the young cuckoo is veiy 
rapid. It has a plaintive chirp, which is not 
learned from its foster parent; and it never 
acquires the note of a full-grown bird durixv^ 
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its stay in tliis country. It shows a fiest 
temper long before it leaves the nest. Whu 
anything provokes it, it assumes the maim 
of a bird of prey, and pecks with great fb: 
at any object we present to it, often makii 
a chuckling noise, like a young hawk. Whi 
fledged, it follows the sparrow, or other bi 
that has reared it, for a very little time : beii 
unlike them in its instincts and habits, it so< 
deserts them and follows its own course. A 
the smaller birds seem to regard the cuckoo 
a foe ; and they are hostile to it in their tor 
They pursue it wherever it flies, and oflx 
oblige it to take shelter in the thickest branch 
of the tree, to which it retreats for safety. Tl 
Jewish law made the cuckoo an unclean bii 
and forbade the people to eat it. — ^Thomsoi) 
Lessons. 



IV. — The Coat and BtUtons. 



Is'sue, to come out; to send 
forth, 

In-an'i-mate, lifeless. 

Bec-ol-lect% to remember, 

In-ter-rupt^9 to stop; to 
hinder, 

DeH-cate-ly, nieefy ; po- 
litely; sofUy, 

Pit'e-ous-lj, so/dJty. 

Be-lease'9 to sen free. 



Ma-chine' (sheen), « 

oompUcated instrumen 

an engine, 
Re-sume'', to tales hack; 

begin again, 
E-nor^mous, very large, 
En-ter-tain% to amuse; 

talk with, 
Wors'ted (wus'ted), wot 

Un, 



Edwabb had one day been reading a fiui 
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tale, in which not only beasts and birds, but 
inanimate things, flowers in the sarden, and 
tearcnps on the table, were mack to speak 
and give ah account of themselves. ^^I tnink 
it would be very funny to hear my coat spea^:,'' 
said Edward; and a few moments afterwards 
a soft voice issued fix)m the bosom of his coat, 
and spoke as follows : — 

" i recollect once growing on the back of a 
sheep." Edward comd not help starting back 
with surprise; however, he mterrupted him, 
saying, ^^I am afraid, Mr Coat, you do not 
know what you are talking about; for coats 
do not grow, nor do sheep wear coats." "I 
was only wool when I grew on the sheep," re- 

{)lied the voice; "and a very pleasant me we 
ed together, spending all the day in the green 
fields, and resting at night on the grass. Some« 
times, indeed, the sheep rubbed himself so 
roughlv against the trees and shrubs, that I 
was a&aia of being torn off; and sometimes 
the birds came and pecked off a few flakes of 
the wool to line their nests, and make them 
soft and warm for their young ; but they took 
so little that I could easily spare it. We had 
lon£c led this quiet life, when one day there 
wal' a great alarm. The shepherd ^d his 
dog drove all the sheep into a fold, and then 
tooK them out one by one, and washed them 
in a stream of water which ran close by. The 
sheep on which I grew was sadly friglitened 
when his turn came; and^ for my ^^xt^ \ 
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could not imagine what they were going to 
do with me^ they rubbed and scrubbed me so 
much ; but when it was over, I looked so de-. 
licately white, that I was quite vain of my 
beauty, and I thought we were now to return 
aad & and gaxrSl in the meadow as.we had 
done before. But, alas, the sheep and I were 
going to be parted for ever I Instead of setting 
tne sheep at liberty, the shepherd took out a 
large pair of shears. Only imagine our terror! 
the poor sheep, I believe, thought his head 
was going to oe cut off, and began to bleat 
most piteously; but the shepherd, without at- 
tending to his cries, held him down, and began 
cutting me off close to his skin. When the 
sheep found that the shears did not hurt him, 
he remained quiet ; it was then my turn to be 
frightened. It is true that the shears did not 
hurt me either, because I could not feel; but 
then I could not bear the thoughts of being 
parted from my dear friend, the sneep ; for we 
nad grown up together ever since he had been 
a little lamb. As soon as the sheep was rer 
leased, he went about shivering with cold, 
bleating and moaning for the loss of his be- 
loved fleece. As for me, I was packed in a 
bag with a great many other fleeces, and sent 
to some mills, where there were a great num- 
ber of strange little things that were for ever 
twisting and tinning round. They seized hold 
of us, and pulled us, and twisted us about hi 
such a wonderftJ manner, that at last we were 
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all drawn out into worsted threads, so unlike 
wool, that I hardly knew myself a^cain. But 
it wL stiU worse, when, sometime afierwaids, 
they plnnged me into sl larse copper of dark 
dirtjr-Iooking water; and wnen I was taken 
ont, instead of bein^ white, I was of a br^ht 
blue colour, and locied yery beautiiful. TVell, 
sometime after this, I was sent to the doth miUs, 
and my threads were stretched in a machine 
called a loom, and there I was woyen into a 
piece of cloth. I was then folded up, and lay 
quiet for some time." 

'^ Indeed," said Edward, " I think you 
wanted a little rest, after going through so 
many changes." 

" Soon after," resumed the yoice, ^^ I was 
bought by a tailor, and lay on the shelf of 
his shop, when one day you and your papa 
came in, and asked to see some clotn to make 
you a coat. I was taken down and unfolded 
on the counter with several other pieces, and, 
if you remember, you chose me on account of 
my beautiftd colour." — "So I did," said Ed- 
ward ; " but you are not so bright a blue now 
as you were then." 

'^Something the worse for wear," replied 
the coat; "if you stain me, and coyer me 
with dust, that is your fault, not mine. But 
to conclude my story : the tailor took out his 
enormous scissors, which reminded me of the 
shears that had separated me &om the sheep, 
and cut me into tne shape of a coat* \ ^^^ 
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then sewed up by some journeymen, who sat 
cross-legged on a table; and when I vr^ 
finisbedl was sent to you; and ever since I 
have covered the back of a human being, in- 
stead of that of a sheep." 

Edward was much entertained with the story 
of the coat : ^' But these bright buttons,** said 
he, " are not made of wool ; nave you nothing 
to say about them I " 

"They were perfect strangers to me, till 
thev were sewed on," said the coat ; " I know 
notning about them, — ^they must speak for them- 
selves." 



V. — The Coat and Buttons- 
concluded. 



fan-per^artivey command- 

Prerer-ence, election of one 
rather than another. 

Rub'bish, refuse. 

Dis^mal, sorrowful ; dark. 

Com-pan^ion, a partner ; an 
associate. 



So-ci'e-ty, company ; union 

on equal terms. 
Mould, soil; that in which 

any thing is east and 

formed. 
Lathe, the tool of a turner, 
In-tend^, to m^ean; to d6- 

sign. 



Upon this, the whole row of buttons raised 

their sharp voices at once, which sounded like 

the jingling of so many little bells. This made 

sad a coniiised noise, that Edward could 

not distinguish a word ttey ssii. ^^ \iascftr 
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fore^ in an imperative tone^ commanded silence ; 
and, laying hold of one of them with his finger 
and thnmo, he said, ^^ Come, Mr Button, let me 
hear the stoiy fix)m you, while all the rest re- 
main quiet." Pleased by this preference, the 
face of the button shone brighter than usual^ 
and in a small, shrill, but distinct voice, he be- 
gan thus : — 

" We lay for a long time under ground ; not 
bright and shining as you now see us, but 
mixed up with dirt and rubbish. How long we 
remained there it is impossible for me to say > 
for as it was always dark, there was no telling 
day from night, nor any means of counting 
weeks and years." 

"But could you not hear the church-clock 
strike ? " said Edward ; " that would have told 
you how time passed." 

" O no I " replied the button ; " if we had had 
ears we could not have heard, so deep were we 
buried in the bowels of the earth." 

" O dear 1 how dismal that must have been !" 
exclaimed Edward. 

" Not for us, who neither thought nor felt," 
replied the button. "Well, after having lain 
there for ages perhaps, all at once there was 
an opening made in the ground, and men 
came down where we lay, and dug us up. 
They talked about a fine vein of copper. ^ I 
am glad we have reached it at last,' md ^Jae^-* 
'it will repaj us all our labo\ix\' Ts\e^ *Ca^^ 
pat 'us into a basket, and w^e ^e.t(i \ai^^'^ "^^ 
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above ground, and into day-light. The glare 
of light was so strong to us, who had been so 
long in utter darkness, that, if we had had 
eyes, it would almost have blinded us. Well, 
after that, we were put into a fiery furnace.** 

" I am sure you must have been glad then 
that you could not feel," said Edwara; ''and 
were you burnt to ashes?" 

"O no!" replied the button; ''copper is a 
metal, and metals will not burn ; but we were 
melted: and as the earth and rubbish which 
were mixed with us do not melt, we rah out 
through some holes that were made sOn purpose 
for us to escape from our dirty companions, 
who were not fit society for us. We were 
then imprisoned in moulds, where we were 
left to cool and become solid again. Men then 
came with hammers, and beat us till we 
became quite flat. Every time they struck us, 
we hallooed out as loud as we could, and our 
cries resounded to a great distance; but they 
went on all the same." 

"Wliat!" exclaimed Edward; "had you 
voices to cry out ?" 

"No," replied the button; "but do you not 
know, that if you strike against metal it rings 
or resounds? The sound of a bell is nothing 
but the metal tongue striking against the in- 
side of the bell ; and you know what a noise 
it makes." 

"Well," continued the button, "after wc 
had been beaten into flat sheets, we were sent 
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to the turner's, who cut us into little bits, 
and then placed us, one after another, into a 
strange kmd of machine, called a lathe: he 
held us there while he turned a wheel with 
his foot so fast that it would have made one 

" That is, if you had had a head to be giddy," 
said Edward, laughing. 

" When I was taken out of the lathe, I was 
quite surprised to see what a pretty round 
snape I had ; I wondered what was to be done 
to me next ; for as there was nothing by which 
I could be sewed on to a coat, I did not think 
that I was to be made into a button, but sup- 
posed I was intended for a piece of money." 

"Yes; a round flat button is something 
lilce a sixpence," said Edward ; " but then you 
were not made of silver." 

" True ; and I soon found that I was to be 
a button, for they fastened a tail to me, and 
rubbed me for a great length of time, till I 
became very bright. I was then stuck with 
the rest of us on a sheet of thick white paper." 

" Oh 1 I remember," cried Edward ; " you 
were all stuck on the paper, when the tailor 
showed you to papa and me, and you looked 
quite beautiful." Edward then listened in ex- 

{)ectation of the button continuing his story, 
>ut it was ended, and his voice was gone. — 
Jake Maecet. 
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Yl.—The Swallow. 



Dif fer-ent, atstmet ; un- 
like. 

Spe^cies (shez), a sort; 
class of nature. 

Cres^centy shaped like the 
new moon ; increasing. 

Eave, that part of tAe roof 
which overhangs the 
walls. 

Twit^ter, to make a sharp 
tremulous noise. 



Sjm''pa-thy, feUouhfitl' 

ing. 
Mus^de (mns'sl), fleshy 

fibres. 
Li-trdd^er, one who pr^ 

sents himself where he 

has no right to be. 
Pro-4ig^{aiiSy amazing; 

monstrous. 
Pyr^a-mid, a pUlar ending 

in a point. 



Op the swallow there are different species. 
The one with which we are best acquainted in 
this countiT^ is the common Mamn. It is 
about five mches and a half in length ; of a 
black blue colour above, and white beneath. 
It is found throughout Europe and Asia; and 
is more abundant in Great Britain than the 
common swallow which precedes it, and which 
may be known by its chestnut forehead, by its 
black, sharp, crescent-shaped tail, and by its 
circling, vaned, and commonly low flight. The 
nest of the martin is composed of layers of 
mud and clay, lined with feathers, and havii^ 
a hole above for the entrance of the birds. It 
is in general fixed to the eaves of a house, or 
in the comers of the windows. The martin 
skims through the air with great swiftness in 
pursuit of its prey, which consists of flies, gnats, 
and other insects, and which it always seizes 
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e wing. The swallows are always up by 
reak; and you must have often heam 
twittering about your window when you 
med to DO early awake. During the 
I day they are flying about, catching food 
lemselves and their young. As soon as 
lave got a few flies, they nasten to their 
pop into the hole, and feed their little 
It is amazing how many visits of this 
they pay to their nest in the course of 

^y- 

ne curious anecdotes are told of martins 
Jlows, which show that they have a sym- 
with one another, and know how to ex- 
it. A nest was observed to have fallen 
ne accident from the comer of a window, 
lie poor birds seemed to be much aflect* 

the loss. But it was not long before 9 
number of their fellows collected, and as* 

them in rebuilding their dwelling, which 

peedily effected by so many active labour- 

A cock-spaxrow had got into a martin's 

while the owner was abroad; and when 

turned, the saucy intruder put his head 

' the hole, and pecked at the martin as 

tempted to enter his own house. The 

martin was sadly provoked at this injus- 

5ut was unable by his own strength to 

the enemy out, and to punish him. So 

w away and gathered a large flock of 

ws, who all came with a bit of clay in 

bills, and plastered up the hole of ih& 
4 II 
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nest, so that the sparrow could not esci^ 
and died for want of food and air, in the prison 
to which he was thus confined. 

Swallows migrate. In autumn, when it b&* 
gins to be cold weather, they assemble in great 
numbers upon the roof of high buildmgs, 
and prepare for their departure to a warmer 
country; and this is a wise arrangement in 
the Author of nature^ for as all the insects here 
die in winter, they would have no food to sup- 
port them if they were to stay. They tace 
several short flights round and round, in order 
we suppose to try their strength ; and then, on 
some fine calm day, they set out together Ibr 
a long journey southwards, over sea and land^ 
to a very distant country. They steer their 
course through the wide vacant air directly, 
and with unerring certainty, to the precise 
spot that suits them, which is thought to be 
in Africa, where the weather is always warm, 
and insects are to be met with all the year. It 
is Grod who inspires them with this tendency 
to migrate, and implants in them that curious 
instinct which not only impels them to go away 
at a certain season, but teaches them where 
they are to go, and what direction they are to 
take. Sometimes storms and contrary winds 
meet them, and when exposed to the danger 
of being driven into the sea, they have been 
known to alight, and rest themselves, on such 
tiapa as were within their reach. In spring* 
tbejr xetum to these northsxa co\»^^ea% 
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The swallow is furnished with great strength 
of wing to enable it to perform dSTlong jo?^ 
nejs. You are acauainted with its slender 
form, so well adapted for cutting through the 
air, and its long beautiful wings. Each of 
these wings is moved by a musde of prodigi- 
ous power, situated on each side of the breast- 
bone. The weight of these muscles greatly 
exceeds the weight of the flesh of all the other 
parts of the body. The swallow is able to fly 
at the rate of more than a hundred miles in 
an hour. The Uttle bird that perched on 
joar chimney this momii^, may per«ih to- 
morrow ni£cht upon one of the pyramids of 
Egypt, ani next week may be at & Cape of 
Grooa Hope. — ^Vakious. 



Yll.— The Coffee Tree. 



A-bnn'dant-ly, pUntifully. 
ffa'tivey am, original inhcM- 

tant. 
Col^'tiire, the art of cidiiva- 

tion. 
Oliis^ter, to grow in hunches, 
Per^fume, sweet odour; 

fragrance. 



Ex-hale^ to send or draw 
otU vapours or fumes. 

Fo'li-age, tufts of leaves. 

Tran^si-ent (she), soon 
past. 

SliriY'el, to contract into 
wrinkles. 

Ex-tract^, to draw out* 



Coffee is so named from the kingdom of 
Oaffa, in Africa, where it grows abundantly. 
It was known in London for the first time 
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about two hundred years a^. It is a native 
of Arabia, but is cultivated m the West Indies, 
and many other parts. It is a very handsome 
plant, from fifteen to eighteen feet high ; but 
when under culture, it is kept at five or six 
feet, for the convenience of collecting the ripe 
berries. The trees are planted in regular rows ; 
and when they are in ftdl bloom, nothing can 
exceed the beauty of their pure, white clusteiv 
ed flowers, and me sweet perfiime which they 
exhale ; the air is filled with fragrance, and the 
trees seem as if covered with a shower of snow, 
affording a fine contrast to the dark green fo- 
liage. But this enchanting scene is of transi* 
ent duration ; the flowers decay in a few hours 
after they are fidl blown, ana all the beauty 
and fragrance which delighted the senses in 
the morning have vanished before noon. The 
berries, which succeed the flowers, are first 
^een, when fidly grown become red, ripen 
mto a dark purple, and if not gathered, at last 
shrivel and drop fix)m the tree. The fruit is 
fit for collecting about seven months from the 
appearance of the flowers. The finiit, when 
npe, is like a small oval cherry, and generally 
contains two seeds. These seeds, after being 
careftdly extracted and dried, are packed up 
in large bags or chests, and exported to vari- 
ous parts of the world. Before being used they 
are roasted in an iron cylinder turned rapidly 
by the hand over the fire, by which the berries 
become roasted equally aU over ; they are after- 
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ds ground as they may be required for use. 
Encyclopedia. 



Lude% to enclose; to 

ke in. 

ro-duce', to conduct or 

her in, 

tu-ry, a hundred years, 

ich, a ditch or furrow, 

miy a yotmg shoot. 



Ylll.— Sugar. 

Juice, sap ; liqmr. 
Sim'i-lar, resembling ; like, 
Clax'i-fy, to purify or clear, 
Proc'ess, methodicdl man-. 

(xgement; course. 
Ciys'tal-lize, to congeal cr 

concrete into crystals, 

luGAB is got from a jointed reed called the 
ar cane. The cane plant, includinff its 
es and flower stem, rises tp the height of 
Ive or fourteen feet. It is a native of the 
t Indies, and was known to the ancients; 

suffar was not introduced into Europe till 
at flie thirteenth century. At present the 
3 is cultivated both in uie East and West 
ies, particularly in the latter, where it attains 
it perfection in the dark rich loam of St. 
istopher's, and the soil of Jamaica, 
benches, six or eight inches deep, and 
the distance of three feet and a half, 

formed; and the cuttings of the canes, 
ing five or six joints, are laid down flat 
the bottom of the trench, and covered 
1 earth to the depth of two inches. The 
>ut3 appear in twelve or fourteen days; 
as they shoot up, the soil is graiclu- 
drawn about them, till, in the course 
a few months, tlie ridges of earth are 
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all level. Tne sugar does not grow in the 
fruity but is a sweet juice in the Dody of the 
cane. The plant becomes ripe in twelve oi 
fourteen months. It is then cut down, and the 
leaves aad top being separated, the stems are 
tied up in bundles, and carried to the mill, 
where thev are passed through iron-plated 
rollers. Tne juice being thus squeezed out, 
is boiled in large coppers, and some blood, oi 
similar animal matter, is mixed with it foi 
the purpose of clarifying the liquid, and a 
quantity of quicklime is added, to separate 
some acid, which would prevent the crystal- 
lization. When it is sufficiently concen- 
trated aad purified, the syrup is conveyed to 
coolers, where the sugar crystallizes, and the 
molasses separate. The sugar is then car- 
ried to the hogsheads in the curing-house^ 
the bottoms of which are perforated uiat the 
molasses may drain off into a cistern below ; and 
when the sugar is sufficiently dry, it is brought 
to market under the name of muscovado^ or raw 
sugar, — Encyclopedia. 



IX. — Glass. 



Ac'd-dent, chance ; casu- 
alty. 

DisKmct, a tract of country, 

Pdn-glassy a fine kind of 
glue, [for use. 

U^ten-sil, any instrument 



Fuse, to mdt. 
Veg'e-table, n. a plant! 

A. belonging to plants. 
Li^a-ble, subject to. 
Sus-tam^, to bear up. 
ProVa-ble, likely. 



The making of glass, which is composed of 
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sand and soda, was discovered by accident 
Some trayelling merchants in the East, being 
obliged to stop in a sandy district, placed 
hmips of soda to sustain their cooking uten- 
sils, while they made a fire nndemeam; the 
soda and the sand combining by the heat, a 
sabstance was formed which surprised them. 
This substance was glass. In glass-works, the 
»nd and soda being pixed in prope^ quW 
ties, are made to combine by a small degree of 
heat, without being melted; in this state the 
mixture is called &et. The heat is then in- 
creased till the substance is melted; the scum 
is taken off, and when it is sufficiently cool, the 
glass is either cast or blown into the re<][uired 
rorms. This is the process of making window 
^ass. 

A great many things are made of glass; 
but in former tunes it was not applied to so 
many useful purposes as it now is. The 
Bomans were not unacquainted with it, but 
thegr neyer applied it to any useful purpose; 
and it was probably a yery scarce production 
among them. We read, in history, of the 
Emperor Nero broaking a glass cup, which 
cost fifty thousand pounds. Windows haye 
been made of the skins of animals, of isinglass, 
of talc, and you may see horn used instead 
of glass in lanterns at the present time. 
Bottles, too, were made of the skins of ani- 
mals, which were sometimes taken fix)m them 
nearly entire. _You know, it is a^d in Scrip- 
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ture, "that men do not put new wine into ol 
bottles, lest the bottles snould burst." No¥ 
old glass bottles are as good as new ones ; bn 
skin bottles, when old, would be very liable t 
burst: thus we see how useful general knoTv 
ledge is to enable us to understand some part 
of scripture. Bottle-glass is made &om coars 
sand, and an alkali from the soap-boilers' refiis* 
or dregs, which is the ashes of a kind of sea 
weed ; its green colour is owing to the preseno 
of iron, which all vegetable ashes contain. In 
deed, all the different colours of glass are pro 
duced by various metallic substances; greei 
and red, by copper and iron; violet by man 
ganese, and so on. 

Flint-glass, which is the most beaudfol o 
any, is made of quartz, a veiy fine kind of flint 
and sometimes of rock crystal fiised along witl 
soda, and a small quantity of red lead, whid 
makes the ^lass less brittle. It is then cut intc 
the beautiml patterns which we see on sugar- 
basins, wine-decanters, and a great many usefii 
and ornamental articles very common in oiu 
houses. — ^Fabloub Booil. 
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SECTION IIL 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 



oseph and his Brethren. 



?eace'a-bly, quktly. 
Sheaves, stalks of com 

hound together. 
^-bei^sance, a how; an act 

of reverence. 
He-buke^, to chide. 
^on-spire% to plot. 
De-vour', to swallow up 



Wil^der-ness, a desert. 
Spi'cer-y, aronuxtiG prO' 

ductions. 
Myrrh, a precious kind oj 

gum. 
Con-ceal'', to hide; to keep 

secret, 
Com^fort, to soothe ; to 



greedily. \ console. 

Ca^'naan, Ben^-ja-min, Rach^el, She^'chem, Jo'seph 

Ish''ma-e1-ites. 

Jacob dwelt (in the land wherein his father 
VSL3 a stranger) in the land of Canaan. And 
Facob had twelve sons, of whom Joseph and 
Senjamin, the sons of Rachel, were the yonng- 
5st. And Joseph, being seventeen years old, 
vas feeding the flock with his brethren ; and 
Foseph brought unto his father their evil report. 
STow Israel loved Joseph more than all liis 
jhildren, because he was the son of his old 
Lge ; ajid he made him a coat of many colours, 
Lnd when his brethren saw that their father 
oved him more than all his brethren, they 
lated him, and could not speak peaceably unto 
dm. 
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And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he tol( 
it his brethren; and they hated him jet th< 
more. And he said unto them, Hear, I prai 
you, the dream which I have dreamed ; for be 
hold we were blading sheaves in the field, anc 
lo^ my sheaf arose, and also stood upright ; anc 
behold your sheaves stood round about, anc 
made obeisance to my sheaf. And his brethrei 
said to him, Shalt thou indeed reign over us : 
or shalt thou indeed have dominion over usi 
And they hated him yet the more for hi 
dreams and for his words. And he dreamec 
yet another dream, and told it his brethren 
and said, Behold I have dreamed -a drean 
more ; and behold the sun, and the moon^ anc 
the eleven stars, made obeisance to me. Anc 
he told it to his father, and to his brethren: 
and his father rebuked him, and said unto him. 
What is this dream which thou hast dreamed 1 
Shall I, and thy mother, and thy brethren] 
indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee tc 
the earth t And his brethren envied him, bul 
his father observed the saying. 

And his brethren went to feed their father^« 
flock in Shechem. And Israel said unto Jo 
seph. Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well 
with thy brethren, and well with the flocks, and 
bring me word again. And Joseph went afliei 
his brethren, and found them in Dothan. And 
when they saw him afar off, even before he 
came near unto them, they conspired againsl 
Jiim to slay him. And tkey md. oiv<^ \.ck ^svother. 
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Behold this dreamer cometh. Come now, 
therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him 
into some pit ; and we wiU say, Some evil beast 
hath devoured him: and we shall see what 
will become of his dreams. And Beuben the 
eldest brother said unto them, Shed no blood, 
but cast him into this pit that is in the wilder- 
aess, and lay no hand upon him ; this he said 
that he might rid him out of their hands, and 
deliver him to his father again. And it came 
to pass, when Joseph was come unto his breth- 
ren, that they stripped him of his coat, his coat 
of many colours. And they took him, and cast 
him into a pit: and the pit was empty, there 
was no water ia it. And they sat down to eat 
bread. 

And, lo, they lifted up their eyes, and look- 
ed, and behold, a company of Ishmaelites 
^e from GUead, ^th U CBmeh, bearing 
spicer^, and bahn,' and myrrh, going' to canj 
it down to Egypt. And Judah said unto his 
brethren. What profit is it if we slay our brotli- 
er, and conceal nis blood? Come, let us sell 
him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand 
be upon him ; for he is our brother and om* 
flesh : And his brethren were content. And 
they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit. 
ana sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty 

Sieces of silver: and the Ishmaelites carried 
oseph into Egypt. And "ELeviJo^Ti T^\^s£x^fc^ 
unto the pit; and, behold, 5ose^ ^^a t^rX.*"^ 
the pit : and he rent his clothes. -N^cA ^^^ ^ 
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turned unto liis brethren^ and said^ The child 
is not, and I, whither shall I go I And they 
took Joseph's coat, and killed a kid of the 
>atS) and dipped the coat in the blood. And 
ley brought it to their father^ and said, This 
have we found, know now whether it be thj 
son's coat or no. And he knew it, and sale 
It is my son's coat ; an evil beast hath devourec 
him : Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces. 
And Jacob mourned for his son many days. 
And all his sons and all his daughters rose up 
to comfort him ; but he refused to Ibe comforted, 
and said. For I will go down into the grave 
unto my son mourning. 



II. — Joseph and Ids Brethren- 
continued. 



Prosr'per, to thrive. 
Kind'ness, favour, 
Of'fi-cer, a person in com- 
mand. 
Re-store', to give hack. 



Pris'on, a place of confine^ 

ment. 
Com-mit', to intrust; to 

send to prison, 
Of-fend', to make angry. 



Pot'i-phar, Pha'raoh, E-gyp'ti-an, He'brews. 

And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; 
and Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, bought him of the hands of the Ish- 
maeutes ; and the Lord was with Joseph ; and 
he was in the house of his master, the Egyptian. 
And his master saw that the Lord was with 
him^ and that the Lord made all that he did to 
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rosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace- 
1 his sight, and he served him. And he made 
im overseer over his house, and he left all that 
e had in Joseph's hand; and he knew not 
ught he had, save the bread which he did eat. 
Jut the wife of Potiphar made a false report 
f Joseph to her husband, so that his wrath 
ras kindled ; and he took Joseph, and put him 
ito prison. But the Lord was with Joseph, and 
;aTe him favour in the sight of the keeper of 
lie prison. And the keeper of the prison 
ommitted to Joseph's hand all the prisoners^ 
liat were in the prison ; and whatsoever they 
id there, he was the doer of it. The keeper of 
lie prison looked not to anything that was- 
nder his hand, because the Lord was with him, 
nd that which he did, the Lord made it to- 
rosper. 

And it came to pass, that the butler of the 
ing of Egypt, and his baker, had offended 
leir lord, the king of Egrot. And Pharaoh 
'as wroth against tiiem, ana put them in ward 
I the house of the captain of the guard, into 
le prison, the place where Joseph was bound, 
jid the captain of the guard cnarged Joseph 
ith them. And they dreamed a dream both 
r them in one night; and Joseph came in- 
Qto them in the morning, and looked upon 
lem, and, behold, they were sad ; and he asked 
lem, Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day? And* 
ley said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, 
id we loiow not the meaning thereof* Axvd 
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Joseph said unto them, Are not all tl 
known unto Godt Tell them to me, I 
you ; and they told their dreams to Joseph, 
the chief butler Joseph said, In three 
Pharaoh will restore thee to thy office ; an 
the chief baker he said. Within three 
shall Pharaoh lift up thy head, and shall 1 
thee on a tree. Aiid Joseph spake agai 
the chief butler, and said, Think on me wb 
shall be well with thee, and show kindnei 
pray thee, unto me, and make mention oi 
unto Pharax)h, and brmg me out of this ho 
for indeed I was stolen away out of the 
of the Hebrews ; and here a^o have I done 
thing that they should put me into the pr 
id And it came to pass on the third day, w 

was Pharaoh's birth-day, that he made a : 
unto all his servants ; and he restored the < 
butler unto his office again ; but he hanged 
chief baker, as Joseph had said to them.— 
did not the chief butler remember Joseph, 
forgot him. 



III. — Joseph and his Brethren- 

continued. 



flz-plun^ to clear up. 
Bailment, dress ; vesture. 
In-ter'pret, to explain, 
Fam^ine, scarcity of food ; 
dearth. 

At the end of two &31 yeaci», ^V^ 



Dis-creet', prudent; 

turns. 
Ap-point^, to establish. 
Ar-ray', to dress. 
Plen'te-ous, abundant. 
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dreamed two dreams^ and when he awoke in the 
maming, his spirit was troubled ; and he sent 
for all the wise men of Egypt^ aad told them 
his dreams ; but there was none that could in- 
terpret them unto Pharaoh. Then spake the 
chief butler imto Pharaoh, saying, I do remem- 
ber my faults this day. Pharaoh was wroth 
with his servants, and put me and the chief 
baker in ward in the captain of the guard's 
house. And we both dreamed a dream m one 

S'ght; and there was there a young man, an 
ebrew, servant to the captain of the guard, 
and we told him our dreams, and as he explain- 
ed so it came to pass ; he said that I should be 
restored to my office, and that the chief baker 
would be hanged. Then Pharaoh sent and 
called Joseph, and they brought him hastily 
out of the dimgeon, and he changed his rai- 
ment, and came in unto Pharaoh. And Pha- 
raoh said unto Joseph, I have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpret it ; 
and I have heard that thou canst interpret 
dreams. And Joseph answered Pharaoh, say- 
ing, God shall give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace. And Joseph told the king the inter- 
pretation, and saia, that there would be seven 
years of plenty over all the land of Egypt, and 
that after these there would be seven years of 
famine. And Joseph advised the king, saying, 
Let Pharaoh seek out a man discreet and wise^ 
and set him over the land o? T£igJ^^*\ «xvW^ 
him appoint officers over the \axvd, ^ccvSl \^\. '^'sc: 
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gather all the food of those good years, ; 
my up com under the hand of Pharaoh, i 
let them keep food in the cities, and that i 
shall be for store in the land of Egypt ; 1 
the land perish not through the famme. I 
the thing was good in the eyes of Phara 
and in the eyes of all his servants. I 
Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we i 
such a man as this is, a man in whom the Sp 
of God is? And Pharaoh said unto Jose 
Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all t 
there is none so discreet and wise as thou 
Thou shalt be over my house, and accord 
unto thy word shall all my people be ruli 
only in the throne will I be greater than tl 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I h 
set thee over aU the land of Egypt. I 
Pharaoh took off his ring from his liand, j 
put it upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed 1 
m vestures of fine linen, and put a gold cl 
I ' about his neck, and made him to nde in 

|V| second chariot which he had; and they ci 

' ll before him. Bow the knee: and he made ] 

ruler over all the land of Egypt. 

And Joseph was thirty years old when 

stood before Pharaoh king of Egj^pt. I 

Joseph went out over all the land of Eg 

ij And in the seven plenteous years the ea 

I brought forth by handfuls. And he gathe 

! up all the food of the seven years which ' 

in the land of Egypt, and laid up the f 

in tlie cities. And /Joseph gathered com 



'■ 
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the sand of the sea, very much, until he left 
numbering, for it was without number. 

And Ae seven years of plenty that were in 
the land of Egypt were ended ; and the seven 
years of dearth began to come, according as 
Joseph had said : and the dearth was in all 
lands : but in all the land of lEigy^t there 
was bread. And when all the lana of Egypt 
was famished the people cried to Pharaoh 
for bread; and Pharaoh said unto all the 
Egyptians, Go unto Joseph : what he saith 
to you, do. And the famine was over all 
the face of the earth. And Joseph opened 
all the storehouses, and sold unto the Egyp- 
tians ; and the famine waxed sore in the land 
of Egypt. And people of all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph to buy com ; because the 
&mine was sore in aU lands. 



IV. — Joseph and his Brethren- 
continued. 



Per-ad-ven'ture, perhaps, 

Gov'er-nor, a ruler. 

Spy, one who watches se- 

ereUv. 
Ver'i-ty, to prove true. 
Anguisli, (Ang^-guish,) 

pain; vexation. 



Com-mune', to converse. 
Pror'eii-der, ha^/ and com. 
E-spy', to discover. 
Tra^^fic, to trade. 
Be-reave^ to take away ; to 

deprive. 
Be-fal?, to happen to. 



Now when Jacob saw that there was com in 
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Egypt, he said tinto Ids sons, Why do ye look 
one upon another? behold I have heard that 
there is com in Egypt: get ye down thither, 
and buy for us from thence ; that we may live 
and not die. And Joseph's ten brethren went 
down to buy com in Egypt. But Benjamin, 
Joseph's brother, Jacob sent not witn his 
bretnren ; for he said. Lest peradventure mis- 
chief befall him. And the sons of Israel came 
to buy com among those that came; for the 
famine was in the land of Canaan. And Jo- 
seph was the governor over the land, and he 
it was that sold to all the people of the land : 
and Joseph's brethren came and bowed down 
themselves before him. And Joseph saw his 
brethren, and he knew them, but made himself 
strange unto them, and spake roughly unto 
them ; and said unto them. Whence come ye ! 
And they said. From the land of Canaan, to 
buy food. Ajid Joseph knew his brethren, 
but they knew not Inm. And Joseph re- 
membered the dreams which he dreamed of 
them, and said unto them. Ye are spies; to 
see the nakedness of the land ye are come. 
And they said imto him. Nay, my lord, but 
to buy food are thy servants come. We 
are all one man's sons : we are true men ; 
thy servants are no spies. And he said 
unto them. Nay, but to see the nakedness 
of the land you are come. And they said. 
Thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons 
cf one moD, in the land o? Caiv«^aiv\ «jid be- 
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hold^ the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one is not. And Josepn said unto them, 
That is it that I spake unto you, saying, Ye 
are spies. Hereby ye shall be proved : By the 
life of Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth hence, 
except your youngest brother come hither. 
Send one of yourselves, and let him fetch your 
brother, and ye shall be kept in prison, that 
yonr words may be proved, whether there be 
any truth in you ; or else, by the life of Pha- 
raoh, surely ye are spies. And he put them 
altogether into ward three days. And Joseph 
said unto them the third day, This do, and 
Kve; for I fear God: I£ je oe true men, let 
one of your brethren be bound in the house 
of your prison; go ye, carry com for the 
fiumne of your houses : But bring your young- 
est brother imto me ; so shall your words be 
verified, and ye shall not die. And they said 
one to another. We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear ; therefore is this distress 
come upon us. And Eeuben answered them, 
saying. Spake I not unto you, saying. Do not 
sin against the child ; and ye would not hear. 
And they knew not that Joseph understood 
them ; for he spake unto them by an inter- 
preter. And he turned himself about fi:om 
them, and wept ; and returned to them a^in, 
and communed with them, aivd \xicJ«L \sl^sc^ 
them Simeoiif and bound lma\)^ia^ XJaavt «^^^' 
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Then Joseph commanded to fill their sacks 
with com, and to restore eveiy man's money 
into his sack, and to give them provision for 
the way. And they laded their asses with the 
com, and departed thence. And as one of them 
opened his sack, to give his ass provender in 
the inn, he espied his money; for, behold, it 
was in his sack's mouth. And he said unto 
his brethren. My money is restored; and, 
lo, it is even in my sacK: and their hearts 
failed them, and they were afraid, saying 
one to another. What is this that God nath 
done unto ust 

And they came unto Jacob their father unto 
the land of Canaan, and told him all that be- 
fell them, saving, The man who is the lord of 
the land spake roughly to us, and took us for 
spies. And we said unto him, We are true 
men ; we are no spies : We be twelve brethren, 
sons of one father ; one is not, and the young- 
est is this day with our father in the land of 
Canaan. And the man, the lord of the coun- 
try, said unto us, Bring your youngest brother 
unto me : then shall i inow that you are no 
fipieS| but that you are true men: so will I 
deliver you your brother, and ye shall traiSSc 
in the land. And it came to pass, as they 
emptied their sacks, that, behold, every man's 
bundle of money was in his saci: ; and when 
they and their father saw ths bimdles of money, 
they were afiraid. And Jacob their father 
said unto them. Me have ye bereaved of my 
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children : Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye 'will take Benjamin awaj : All these things 
are against me. My son shall not go down 
with yon; for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone: if mischief befall him by the way 
in the which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 



V. — Joseph and Tih Brethren- 
continued. 



Pro-test^9 to declare eoU 
emnlif. 

Snre'tyy certainty ; secu- 
rity ctgamst loss. 

O'Yer-sijAt, mistake, 

Stew^ardy a manager. 

Treas^ure, wealth hoarded. 

Gra^'cioiis, merciful ; kind. 



Yearn, to feel deeply. 
Re-frain'', to forbear* 
Mar'vel, to wonder. 
Di-vine', v. to foretell; ta 

foreknow. 
Di-vine', adj. heavenly. 
Bondsman, a man slave 
Mess, a dish ; food. 



And the famine was sore in the land. And 
it came to pass, when they had eaten up the 
com which they had brought out of Egypt, 
their father said unto them. Go again ; Hbuy 
us a little food. And Judah spake unto him, 
sayings The man did solemnly protest unto us, 
saying. Ye shall not see my face, except your 
brother be with you. And Judah said unto 
Israel his father. Send the lad with me, and we 
will arise and go ; that we may live, and not 
die, both we^ and thou^ and also our little ones 
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I will be surety for him ; of my hand shalt tl 
require him : if I bring him not unto thee, s 
set him before thee^ then let me bear the bla 
for ever. And their father Israel said u: 
them^ J£ it must be so, do this : Take of 
best fruits in the land in your vessels, s 
cany down the man a present, a little ba 
and a little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts £ 
almonds : And take double money in yi 
hand: and the money that was brought ag 
m the mouth of your sacks, carry it again 
your hand; peradventure it was an oversig] 
take also your brother, and arise, go ag 
unto the man. And God Almighty give ^ 
mercy before the man, that he may send ay 
your other brother and Benjamin. If I 
bereaved of my children, I am bereaved. 

And the men took the present, and dou 
money in their hand, and Benjamin; a 
they went down to Egypt, and stood bef 
Joseph. And when Joseph saw Benjamin w 
them, he said to the ruler of his house, Bri 
these men home, and slay, and make read 
for these men shall dine with me at noon. A 
the man did as Joseph bade; and then 
brought the men into Joseph's house. And 1 
men were afraid, because they were brouj 
into Joseph's house. And they came near 
the steward of Joseph's house, and they co 
muned with him at the door of the house 
yarding the money which they found in th 
sacks. And he said, Peae^ \>e V) *^Q^ £ 
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it : your God and the God of your father, 
ith given you treasure in your sacks ; I had 
»iir money. And he brought Simeon out 
ito them. And they made ready the pres- 
it for Joseph; for they heard that they 
ould eat bread with him at noon. And 
hen Joseph came home, they gave him the 
"esent, and bowed themselves to him to the 
irth. And he asked them of their welfare, 
id said. Is your father well? the old man 
* whom ye spake, is he yet alive? And they 
iswered, Thy servant our father is in goi 
salth, he is yet alive : And they bowed down 
leir heads, and made obeisance. And when 
3 saw his brother Benjamin, his mother's 
►n, he said, Is this your younger brother, of 
horn ye spake unto me I God be gracious 
[ito thee, my son. And Joseph made haste, 
r his bowels did yearn upon his brother; 
id he sought where to weep ; and he enter- 
I into his chamber, and wept there. And he 
ashed his face, and went out, and refrained 
mself, and said, Set on bread. And they 
t before him, the first-bom according to his 
rthright, and the youngest according to his 
mth : and the men marvelled one at another, 
nd he took and sent messes unto them from 
jfore him: But Benjamin's mess was five 
DQies as much as any of theirs. And they 
rank and were merry with him. 
And Joseph commanded the slev^as^L ^S.^a^ 
yuse^ sayingj Fill the men's 8ac\a ntAJq. feo^^ 
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as much as they can carry, aiid put 
man's money in his sac^s mouth. Anc 
my cup, the silver cup, in the sack's moi 
\h fhe yomigest, and his com-money. And] 

according to the word that Joseph had sj 
I ■■ -^And as soon as the morning was ligh 

V men were sent away, they and their 

And when they were gone out of the citj 
not yet far off, Joseph said unto his ste 
Up, follow after the men ; and when thoi 
overtake them, say unto them, Whe 
have ye rewarded evil for good! Is no 
the cup in which my lord drinketh, and v 
by indeed he divineth ? Ye have done e 
so doing. And he overtook them, and 
unto them these same words. And thej 
i- unto him. Wherefore saith my lord 

words ? God forbid that thy servants shon 
; , ' according to this thing. Behold the n 

' f which we found in our sacks' mout 

!. j'i brought again unto thee out of the lai 

!j' Canaan : now then should we steal out < 

lord's house silver or gold? With whoms 
of thy servants it be found, both let hin 
and we also will be my lord's bondmen, 
he said, He with whom the cup is found sh 
my servant ; and ye shall be blameless, 
they speedily took down eveiy man his si 
the ground, and opened every man his 
And he searched, and began at the eldest 
/eft at the youngest ; and the cup was : 
in JSeiyamm's sack. TVieu \)as:j x«fv\. 
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clothes, and laded every man his ass, and re- 
turned to the city. And Judah and his breth- 
ren came to Joseph's house, for he was yet 
there ; and they fell before him on the ground. 
And Joseph said unto them, What deed is 
this that ye have done! Wot ye not that 
such a man as I can certainly divine? And 
Judah said, What shall we say unto my lord I 
behold, we are my lord's servants, both we, 
and he also with wnom the cup is found. And 
he said, God forbid that I should do so: but 
tlie man in whose hand the cup is found, he 
shall be my servant; and as for you, get you 
up in peace unto your father. Then Judah 
came near unto him, and said, O my lord, thy 
servant my father said unto us. Ye know 
that my wife bare me two sons ; and the one 
went out &om me. and I said, surely he is 
torn in pieces, and I saw him not since ; and 
if ye take this also fi:om me, and mischief be- 
fall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. Now, therefore, 
when thy servant my father seeth that the 
lad is not with us, seeing that his life is 
bound up in the lad's life, he will die, and 
thy servants shall bring down the gray hairs 
o/thy servant our fathir with sorroVto the 
grave. Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy 
servant abide instead of the Lad a bondman 
to my lord, and let the lad go up with his 
brethlren. For thy servant becanifii «vvt^\7j Ssst 
the lad unto my father, saying, 1£ Wstmg^^^^o^ 
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not unto thee, then I shall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. 



VI. — Joseph and his Brethren- 

concluded. 



Pos-ter'i-ty, ihoae who come 

after us, 
De-liv'er-ance, rdiif or the 

act of being freed, 
Tar^ry, to dday, to linaer, 
Re-vive', to return to life, 
Sac'ri-fice, tJie thing offered 

to Heaven, 



Char^i-ot, a carriage of 

pleasure or state, 
Oc-cu-pa^tion^ employmmt; 

trade, [ney, 

Pil^grim-age, a long jour-- 
At-tain', to arrive at, 
Mul^ti-ply^ to increase in 

number. 



Then Joseph could not refrain himself be- 
fore all them that stood by him ; and he cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me. And 
there stood no man with him, while Joseph 
made himself known unto his brethren. And 
he wept aloud : and the Egyptians and the 
house of Pharaoh heard. Ajid Joseph said 
unto his brethren, I am Joseph : doth my 
father yet live? And his brethren could not 
answer him ; for they were troubled at his 
presence. And Joseph said unto his breth- 
ren. Come near to me, I pray you : And they 
came near. And he said, I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now, 
therefore, be not grieved nor angry with 
jourselves, that ye sold me YaVSastv fct <i^ 
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£d send me before yon to preserve life. For 
these two years hath the famine been in the 
land ; and yet there are five years, in the 
which there shall neither be earing nor har- 
vest. And God sent me before you to pre- 
serve yon a posterity in the earth, and to save 
your fives by a great deliverance. So now, it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God. 
Haste you, and go up to my father, and say 
onto mm. Thus saitn thy son Joseph, God 
hath made me lord of all Egypt : come down 
mito me, tarry not. And thou shalt dwell 
in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near 
onto me, thou and thy children, and thy 
children's children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast : And there wiU 
I nourish thee, for there are yet five years of 
fionine. And ye shall tell my father of all 
my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye have 
seen ; and ye shall haste, and bring down my 
fiftther hither. And he fell upon his brother 
Benjamin's neck, and wept; and Benjamin 
wept upon his neck. Moreover, he kissed all 
his brethren, and wept upon them : and after 
that his brethren talked with him. 

And it was told Pharaoh that Joseph's 
brethren were come : And it pleased Pharaoh 
well, and his servants. And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph, Say unto thy brethren. Lade 
your beasts, and go, get you unto the land of 
Canaan : And take your &ther and your 
households, and oome unto me; and I will 
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f.ve you the good of the land of Egyf 
ake you waggons out of the land of Egj 
for your little ones, and for your wives, a 
I bring your father and come. — ^And the chi 

I ren of Israel did so : And Joseph gave th( 

waggons, according to the commandment 
Pharaoh, and gave them provision for 1 
way. To all his brethren he gave change 
raiment ; but to Benjamin he gave th] 
hundred pieces of silver, and five changes 
raiment. And to his father he sent ten as; 
^. laden with the ffood things of Egypt, a 

other ten asses laden with com and^read 
liis father by the way. So he sent his bre 
ren away, and they departed: and he si 
vmto them, See that ye fall not out by 1 
way. 

And they came into the land of Cans 
unto Jacob their father, and told him, sj 
ing, Joseph is yet alive, and he is goven 
., over all the land of Egypt. And Jaco 

heart fainted, for he believed them not. A 
: '• they UAd him all the words of Joseph whi 

y he had said unto them : and when he saw 1 

I waggons which Joseph had sent, the spii 

of J acob their father revived : And Isr, 
i, said. It is enough : Joseph my son is i 

^ V alive : I will go and see him before I die. 

And Israel took his journey with all tl 

he had, and came to Beer-sheba, and offei 

sacrifices unto the God of his father Isa 

And God spake unto Israel in the visions 
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the nighty and said, Jacob, Jacob. And he 
i^ said, Here am I. And he said, I am God, 
?; the Grod of thy father: fear not to go down 
'" into Egypt; for I will there make of thee a 
^- great nation. I will go down with thee into 
^ Egypt; and I will also surely bring thee up 
^ sgain : and Joseph shall put his hand upon 
* tSne eyes. And Jacob rose up from Beer- 
' sheba: and the sons of Israel carried Jacob 
- their Either, and their little ones, and theii* 
: wives, in ^e waggons which Pharaoh had 

sent* 
' And Joseph made ready his chariot, and 

went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen, 
' and presented himself unto him ; and he fell on 
: his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. 
I And Israel said unto Joseph, Nowlet me die, 
j ance I have seen thy face, because thou art yet 
' alive. 

And when Jacob was gathered unto liis 

people, Joseph dwelt in l^gypt, he and his 

rather^s house. 
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SECTION IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



I. — On the Early and Habitual JRemef. 

brance of God. 



A-byss'y a great depth; a 

gulph. 
In-vis^'i-ble, not to he seen, 
Pro-fu'sioiiy ffreat abun- 

dcmee, 
Des-o-la^tion, destruction ; 

sadness. 
Fos''ter> to nurse ; to cherish. 
Pa'tron, benefactor; one 

who promotes the i/nkrest 

ofamjother. 



Li-ber-al'i-tj, generos\ 

bounty. 
Spec-ta'tor, a beholder 

looker-on. 
Ben^e-fit, advantage ; pr 
Con-ceive', to form in 

mind; to think. 
De-vo'tion, prayer; ac* 

religion. 
Ad-mo-ni''tion, eounseL 
Pa-ter'nal, fatherly. 



Bemembeb thy Creator in the days of 
youth. Bemember that everything which tl 
seest, above, beneath, around thee — ^the s 
the moon, and stars, the lofty mountains, 
wide abyss of the ocean, are all the workm 
ship of His almighty, though invisible ha 
At His command, day and night — the beau 
of spring — the glories of summer — the i 

Eromsion of harvest — and the dread d< 
ition of winter, follow each other in regi 
succession. In Him all the countless tribes 
living creatures, that every where people i 
vast universe, live, and move, and nave tl 
being. Wlien He sendeth forth his Spirit, t 
are created ; when He openeth his hand, t. 
are filled with good ; when He hideth his £ 
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they are troubled; when He taketh away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
But, above aU, remember Him as thy Creator 
— as the heavenly Father who called thee 
into being, and to whom thou art indebted 
for every blessing which thou hast been per- 
mitted to enjoy. Thy health, thy strength, 
thy reason; the air thou breathest; the light 
which cheers, the food which nourishes, the 
raiment which clothes, the dwelling which 
shelters thee ; thy mother's fostering care ; 
thy father's sustaining arm; the kindness of 
thy friends; the liberalily of thy patrons and 
protectors ; the instructions of thy teachers ; 
the knowledge of thy God and Saviour, and 
duty here, and the glorious hopes which are 
held out to thee hereafter; — ^these, and all 
the other blessings of thy condition, flow 
from the liberal hand of Him, who alone is 
the Giver of all good. Remember that this 
kind Parent and bountifrd Benefactor is also 
the continual spectator of thy conduct, and of 
the manner in which thou improvest the bene- 
fits He hath so liberally bestowed upon thee; 
that each act thou doest, each word thou utter- 
est, each thought thou conceivest within thy 
bosom, is known to Him ; and that for each H!e 
shall one day require of thee an account. Let, 
then, his presence be ever impressed upon thy 
mind. Let thy devotions ascend to Him, with 
eveiy mornings dawn, and eveiy evening's 
dose ; accustom thyself to behold Him in aU 
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liis works: sanctify his Sabbaths; halloa 
holy name and word ; and, above all, in e 
moment of thy life, let it be thy first stud 
do his will. Sweet will be each prayer 
rises firom thy youthful bosom ; sweet eacl 
cent of gratitude and praise ; but no less s 
«ach virtuous thought, and word, and c 
which comes up together with thy devoi 
in memorial before thy Father^s throne. ] 
bear in mind that solenm admonition of 1 
experience and paternal love, "Thou, J 
mon, my son, know thou the God of 
father, and seiTe Him with a perfect h( 
and with a willing mind; if thou seek I 
He will be found of thee ; but if thou for 
Him, He will cast thee off for ever." 



II. — The Secret of being always 

Satisfied. 

Bish'op, one of ths chief 
order of the clergy; a 
prelate. 

Ee-mark^a-blc, worthy of 
notice, 

Dis-po-si^'tion, temper ; ten- 
dency, \Jig1^* 

En-coun'ter, to meet; to 

Dif'fi-cul-ty, what cannot 
eaaify be done ; distress. \ He-tum'y to give hack 

A CERTAIN Italian bishop was remarks 
for his happy and contented disposition, 
met with much opposition, and encounte 



Op-po-si'tion, resistance 
Re-pine', to fret; u 

grieved. 
Con-di'tion, state ; tern 

agreement, 
Fa-cil'i-ty, ease. 
Gom-mu'ni-cate, to imp 
Bus'iness (biz-nes), cwy 

ment. [ans 
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difficulties in his journey through life;: 
was observed that he never repined or 
id impatience. A friend asked hun if he 
tell by what means he contrived to be 

satisfied. "Yes/' replied the good old 
^^I can teach you my secret, and with 
acility. It consists in nothing more than 
inff a right use of my eyes." His friend 
. mm to explain himself. "Most wil- 
' returned the bishop. "In whatever 
'. am, I first of all look up to heaven, 
fleet that my principal busmess here is^ 

there. I then look down upon the 
and call to mind, that when I am dead 

occupy but a small space of it. I then 
broad into the world, and observe what 
ides there are, who, in every respect,, 
s fortunate than myself. Thus I learn 

true happiness is placed, where alP 
:es must end, and how very little reason 
to repine or to complain." 



III. — The Lion. 



Ter'ri-ble, dreadful; hor-^ 

rible, 
De-spatcV, to kill ; to send 

away, 
Com-pact'',j/?r»n; doze, 
Braw'ny, muscular ; fleshy, 
Prick'le, a small sharp- 

point. 



> call ; to name. 

i-ly, sportively. 

to fright; to dis- 

ge, ^ 

'Jy dignity ; title 

overeign, 

(fers or fers) 
e ; furious, 

i Lion has justly been styled the king of 
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i\ the beasts. He is brave^ noble^ and not wi 

tonly cruel. He only attacks his prey wl 
pressed by hunger, and will not, like the i/i 
or tiger, devour without mercy, and kill for 
mere love of blood. He is found in India, s 
m the burning sands of Zaara and Negro La 
and is so boM when in his native wilds, t 
nothing will daunt him : he fears neither n 
nor beast, and wounds only provoke^ him 
battle. The figure of the Lion is striking, i 
fiill of majesty ; his looks are bold and ner 
his step is stately, and his voice terril 
His shape is compaict and well made, and : 
heavy like the ox or elephant. He has strc 
bones, sharp claws, brawny muscles, and v 
powerful teeth ; one stroke of his paw i 
lay a mastiff dead at his feet, and a sin 
blow of his tail can knock down the strong 
man. The very sight of him, when enrag 
makes the beholder quake; his fierce lo 
sparkling eye, Lr>rrible grin? erect mane, s 
lashing tail, arc all fearml to look upon. ] 
voice is loud, and resembles distant thnnd 
When enraged his roar is dreadfid, and in 
foiy he thrusts out his long tongue, which 
armed with strong prickles, hard enough 
tear the skin or flesh of any animal. 

The Lion, being so terrible, is avoided 
all the beasts of the forest ; so that he is of 
obliged to use all his art to take them by g 
prise. He will lie close to the ground an 
oeJljr^ till bis prey cornea wAim ^ ^-w^ \ 
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*,y when, springing forward, sometimes fif- 
or twenty feet at a bound, he often seizes 
dctim at the first leap ; but if he happens 
iss his aim, after two or three springs he 
motionless, and waits another opportuni- 
When hard pressed by hunger, he boldly 
Jbs every animal that comes in his way; 
his most usual prey in the deserts and 
ts is the gazelle and the monkey. He is 
to eat about fifteen pounds of raw flesh 
'I but in his wild state, he often devours 
auch at one time as will serve him two 
iree days. 

lie elephant, the wild boar, and the tiger, 
sometunes fight with the Lion, but tney 
ot be said to be fairly a match for him; 
lat in general he remains sole lord of the 
t. Man, when assisted with dogs and 
I, is the only creature fit to attack him 

any certainly of success. All horses in 
• natural state fly fix)m the Lion. When 
ed by the huntsmen, he goes back with 
ow, stately, proud motion, moving from 
to side. When the hunters have shot and 
aded him, the dogs are set upon him, and 

a desperate battle ensues; the Lion do- 
ing himself bravely to the last gasp of his 
and ofl^en killing many of the dogs before 
an be despatched. 

he Lion, when taken voung, can be tamed 

certain extent, and tnough he never alto- 

er loses his natural fierceness, yet he has 
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seldom been known to attack his keeper. In 
ancient times he has been yoked to chariots, 
and even made nse of in tne field of battle. 
The largest Lions are abont eight or nine feet 
long; and four or five feet in height ; its tail is 
four feet long. The smaller Lions are about 
four feet and a half in length, and three and 
a half in height. The Lions of AMca are 
sometimes found of a very dark colour, especially 
the mane ; whereas those of Lidia are generally 
of a pale yellow. 



IV. — Money. 



tm- 



one 



In'stance, example ; 

portunity. 
Ex-change', to give 

thing for another, 
Troub'le-some, wearisome; 

vexatious, 
Cau'tion, to warn, 
A-pos'tle, a person sent 

with mandates. 



Fool'ish, stupid ; impru- 
dent, 

Cor-rupt', to become ot 
make worse; to bribe. 

Anx'ious, careful; uneasy. 

Pror'i-dence, Ooifs care j 
foresight, 

Be-lieve% to assist ; to suc- 
cour. 



What a useful thing is money! If then 
were no such thing as money, we should h 
much at a loss to get anything we might want 
The shoemaker, mr instance, who might wan' 
bread and meal for his £unily, would hav< 
nothing to give in exchange but shoes. H< 
must tnerefore go to t\ve \>ik!&t) vcA ^^<Qt bin 
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j^ pair of shoes for as much bread as thej were 
^orth ; and the same^ if he went to the butch^. 
The baker, however, might happen not to want 
i^thoes just then, but might want a hat ; and so 
ihe shoemaker must find out some hatter who 
wants shoes, and get a hat from him, and then 
exchange the hat wit^ the baker for bread. 
All this would be veiy troublesome: but, b; 
the use qf money, the trouble is saved. Any 
one who has money, may get for it just what he 
may chance to want. The baker, ibr example, 
is always wiUing to part with his bread for 
money, because he knows that he may exchange 
it for shoes, or a hat, or firing, or any thing 
else he needs. What time and trouble it must 
have cost men to exchange one thing for another 
before money was in use ! 

We are cautioned in Scripture against the 
love of money. It is a foolish and a wicked 
thing for men to set their hearts on money, 
or on eating and drinking, or on fine clothes, 
or on any Sung in this present world ; for all 
these are apt to draw on their thoughts from 
God. Our Lord Jesus Christ, therefore, tells 
us to " lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal ; " 
and commands us not to be too careful and 
anxious ^^ what we shall eat, or what we shall 
drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed," but 
to ^^seek first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness." G 
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But we OTight^ nevertheless, to be thank- 
ful for all the good things which Providence 
gives us, and to be caxe^ to make a right 
use of them. Now, the best use of weami, 
and what gives most deh'ght to a true Chris- 
tian, is to relieve good people when they are 
in want. For this purpose money is of great 
use; for a poor man may chance to be in 
want of something which 1 may not have to 
spare. But if I give him money, he can get 
just what he wants for that, whether bread, 
or coals, or clothing. When there was a 

f'eat famine in Juaea, in the time of the 
postle Paul, the Greek Christians thought 
fit to relieve the poor ^^ saints," (that isj 
Christians), who were in Judea. But it would 
have been a great trouble to send them com 
to such a distance; and besides, they them- 
selves miffht not have com to spare. Thej 
accordingly made up a collection of money 
which takes up but little room, and Paul 
eairied it to Judea ; and with this money the 
poor people could buy com, wherever it was tc 
be had. 
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V. — Visit to a Mill. 



eed% to go an; to ad- 

xe. 

^ froth.; fury. 

t-ar-ble, us&fkd ; ad- 

itageous. 

tnu^ni-cate, to impart ; 

'eveal, 

er, a confused noise, 

d, quick; swift. 



Cen^'tre (ter), ike nUddle. 
Ve-loc'i-ty, speed; swift" 

ness. 
Ex-trem'^i-tj, the utmost 

point, 
A-dapt% toft ; to suit, 
Ce-ment'', to join; to unite, 
Op-er-a'tion, action : 

agency. 



R Manly and his three sons went out to 
, and before they had proceeded far, 
J up to a small stream on which a mill 
placed. The boys were much amused 
eeing the water rush from the wheel in 
. ; but their father said that he had 
) profitable amusement for them, and 
ig the miller, told him he -had brought 
hildren to see how com was ground. The 
jr daid he should be quite glad to tell them 
ibout it ; and the first thing Eobert asked 
" What made the large water-wheel turn 
d?" 

be miller said, "This is what is called 
inder-shot mill; the water flowing under- 
h, and pressing against the broad planks 
;h surround the wheel, forces it round, 
etimes the water drops from a height 
e the mill, and over the wheel, and then 
mill is called an over-shot mill, and is 
lently found in mountainous countries. 
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The wheel being thus made to turn, com 
nicates its motion to one of the miU-sto 
I which turns on another, and grinds the wl 

\ But step into the mill," said tlie miller^ *' a] 

will show you more about it." 

Mr Manly, and Robert, and William, 
Richard, now entered the mill, and were ah 
stunned with the clatter of the wheelsj wJ 
were running round at a rapid rate. Aro 
I them every thing was full of flour-dust, 

the party were soon almost as white as 
miller, who then conducted them into a i 
upstairs ; here they saw in the centre two L 

j stones. 

i The under stone is fixed, and is all 

flat at the top part, but rises a little in 
middle; and is cut into farrows. The uj 
stone is not so flat, but is hollowed towards 
centre, so as to leave some space between 

, two in the middle, while the extremities toi 

This is also cut into furrows or ridges, » 
contrary way to those on the lower stone, 
the centre of the upper mill-stone is a ] 

' through which the com runs to get betif^ 

the stones. The velocity with which 
upper stone turns, as well as the slope of 

' lower stone, throws the com from the ce 

towards the circumference, where, as the 
tance between the stones is less, it gets bro 
or ground, and escapes in the form of mea 
the outer edge, and falls through the fiu 
into the bin. 



** wiucn nngs of itself wher 

sr is empty.'* 

Vhat are the millHstones made oiV 

d William. 

[3iey are called by the millers Fr 

stones, and are foimd in Normandy ; 

; rough and hard, are well adapted to 

)se. The mill-stone, however, is not 

piece, but generally contains a nmnb 

, cemented together on an iron rin 

•work, and then prepared by the drc 

yhom depends in a great measure the 

;rindmgofthecom? 

it," said William, ^^is the flour t\ 

&x)m the edges of the stones into 

te fit for being used f " 

t exactly so," replied ^^'^ '~-" 
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**But what makes the flour go through 
the sieves so easily!" said Bichard. "I do 
not think the weight of it would make it 

do 80." 

'^ You are quite right," answered his father; 
^^ and for that reason, bashes work in the inside 
of the drawer, which, in turning round, rub the 
flour throu£^h it, till the bran falls out at the 
end." " 

^^Well, I am sure the mill is {i wonderful 
contrivance. I cannot think how people ever 
did without mills," said William. 

>^You will be surprised, if I tell you that 
people in some parts of the world will not have 
them erected, as they can do much better with- 
out them. Sometime since a mill was erected 
in India, and for a while began to grind com ; 
but it was soon found that it could be done 
better and cheaper by hand." 

" This is extraordinary. How do they do it 
by hand, father?" 

" The operation is performed by women. If 

a person wants a quantity of com ground, he 

gives notice, and twenty or thirty women are 

soon at his door, each with a pair of stones, 

which they cany with them. One is fixed to 

the ground, and the top stone has a handle 

on opposite sides. A woman takes hold of 

each handle, and the stone is rapidly turned, 

and the corn is ground. This is one of the 

mast ancient practices among eastern nations, 

^od expJains that part o? S>m^\?oa»^-— ^ Two 



) 
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shall be grinding at the mill ; the one 
taken and the omer left.*" 



VI.— The Eagle. 



nreatf magnificent, 
a waste country, 
ircTs beak ; an ac- 

\ to spread; to 

, to he made of; to 



Fawn, a young deer. 

Dan^ger-ous, hazardous, 

Ba-pa^'dons, given to pl/un- 
der ; seizina by force. 

Pa'tience (shensjy endu- 
rance. 

De-stroy', to kiU; to lay 
wcLste. (&c. etcetera). 

Eagle holds the same rank among 
f prey that the Lion does among the 
of the forest. There are many kinds 
leSy but the largest and noblest is the 

Eagle, which is found in the deserts 
Dia, and in the northern parts of Asia 
irope. He is a bird of great strength, 
y Bold and fierce. The female is nearly 
3t long fi:om the point of the bill to 
I of tne tail ; the extent of the wings, 
txpanded, is about six feet. The male 
iwhat smaller, for among birds of prey 
lale is commonly larger than the male 
ak of the eagle is very strong, crooked, 
arp ; so also are his talons or clawS; 
mmon prey consists of hares, rabbits, 
mbs, etc. ; but when pressed by hunger, 
seize on larirer animals. Ea^^les build 
»ts on the sides of high rocks, or on the 
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tops of old trees of great size ; and seldom hj 
more than two eggs at a time. 

Of all birds the Eagle flies highest, and has 
the quickest sight. He can see nis prey from 
a great height in the air, and he darts upon 
it with great ranidity. He carries off goese 
and cranes as well as hares, lambs, and Idds, 
with great ease, aiid sometimes destroys &ma 
and calves to drink their bloody and cany 
part of their flesh to his nest. Eagles are 
at all times dangerous, but more so when bring- 
mg up their young. Even infants have been 
known to be destroyed by these rapacious birds. 

It requires great patience and much art to 
tame an eagle ; and even when brought under 
by great care, the fierce bird wiU sometime, 
turn upon its master. — ^The Golden Eagle is of 
a tawny iron colour ; it has four talons, and its 
legs are feathered to the feet. 



VIL— The Condor. 



Snr-pass', to excel; to go 

heyovid, 
Meas^ure (mezhO? to mete, 
Ac-count% description ; 

reckoning, 
VsiVley, low ground between 

MOs. 



Fre-quent', to visit Ojften. 
A-li^At^ to come down, 
£x-tend^9 to stretch out; t» 

enlarge. 
Mor'tal, deadly: subject to 

death, 
Sea^man, a sailor. 



Though the Eagle is called King of the 
birds, he is &r surpassed, both in size and 
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ren^thy ty the Condor, a native of South 
naenca. This terrible bird, for it is terrible 
t only to beasts but even to man himself 
sasures eighteen feet across the wings when 
panded. The Indians say that it can carry 

in its talons a deer, or a yoimg calf, with 
much ease as an eagle can a hare or a rab- 
^ The condor^s large wings and great 
"ength give it a swiftness of flight beyond 
it of any other bird. It is well that these 
rce birds are but few in number, for they 
3 not afraid even to attack a man. The 
ndor is said to devour half a cow at a time. 

frequents the mountains or desert plains, 
d seldom goes to the woods, being too large 
fly in the torest. 

A traveller gives the following account of 
e he shot in Peru. "In the valley of Ho, 
saw a condor, sitting on a high rock before 
3. I advanced within musket-shot, and 
ed. The lead did not appear to have gone 
r through the feathers ; but I observed &om 

manner of flying that it was wounded, as 
could not fly far, but alighted on another 
ik about five hundred yards distant, on 
3 seashore. I loaded with ball, and hit the 
'd under the throat, which brought it to 
3 groimd. I ran to seize it; but even in 
ath it was terrible, and defended itself on 

back with its claws extended against me. 

the wound had not been mortal, it would 

b have been safe to go near it; but a sea- 

02 
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man having come to assist me, we were able 
to cany it to my tent. This was not one of 
the largest, as it measured little more than 
twelve feet across the wings from tip to tip. 
The feathers on the neck, breast, and wing^ 
were of a light brown, and those on the mjck 
rather darker." 



VIII.— 7%^ Beautiful. 



Goy'er-ness, a tutoress ; 

a directress, 
Splen'did, magnificent ; 

shffwy, 
Ho-ri'zon, iht utmost 

point to which we can 

Glo^ri-ous, nchU ; Hhu- 
trious. 



To^ken, a mark; sign. 
Tint, dye ; colour. 
EPe-ganty handsome; 

nice. 
Sub-Iime'y high in place or 

style. 
A^r^M^ majestic ; terrible. 
At-tract', to draw; to 

engage. 

Very early one fine morning in summer, 
a Grovemess and her two pupils drove out in 
the carriage. The first thing that attracted 
the attention of the party was that most splen- 
did object in nature, the rising sun, which was 
seen slowly passing through the clouds, low 
in the horizon, gilding the tops of the trees, 
and painting all things with beauty. Miss 
Johnston directed the attention of her young 
charge to this glorious sight, and ^^ how beau- 
tifiilT" burst firom the nps of all. She re- 
minded them that this was not the only object 
on which God has imptess^fli ^\^^ ^aksus of 
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ds love; that the trees and flowers^ either 
D form or colour^ had always something to 
iharm the eye. Whether we look, said she, 
men the elegant birch tree, the rounded oak^ 
Ee tcdl poplar, the spreading ehn, or the 
hick-set yew, or upon the varied tints of the 
aultitude of flowers that bloom aroimd us, 
re find in aA a beauty which delights us. As 
br the flowers, said she, all their varied and 
lecessary acts could be performed as well 
without a beautiful blossom as with one; it 
a no way tends to the perfection of the seed, 
lor does it appear at all to be of any impor- 
ance to its growth or durability. Why, then, 
las the Almighty given to it such powers of 
flighting us I JBecause He is a God of love; 
nd wishes all his creatures to be happy. 

^^ Now, my dears," continued she, " can you 
hink of any thing that has appeared to you 
.t any time to be beautiful ?" 

*^Oh yes, Miss Johnston," said Hannah; 
' there was the rainbow that we saw last night, 
ast before the sun set." 

"Yes," said Miss Johnston, "it was very 
leautifiil; and can you tell me of any other 
hings in nature that are beautiful?" 

^* Oh yes," said Susan, whose mind was, ficom 
ler age, more expanded than her sister's, 
'there is a chestnut tree, in full blossom, a 
aost beautiful object ; and a waterfall is beau- 
iftd ; and moonlight is beautiful ; and a horse 
mining at full speed across a meadow, with 
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his mane and tail flowing in the wind, is beau- 
tifol : and a corn-field, waving and bending in 
the breeze, when it looks at a distance like 
the waves of the sea, is beautiful. And is not 
the sea in a storm beautiMf " inquired Susan. 

*^ No, my dear," replied the governess ; ^* the 
sea in a storm is called sublime; it has the 
terrible and the beautiful mixed together. 
A thunder-crash we call awful ; but the 
greater portion of the objects of nature axe 
called beautifiil." 



IX. — Voyage on a Tropical Sea. 

Cli'mate, tract of land; Pe-ri-od^i-cal, happening (U 



atr. 
Reg-u-lar'i-ty, certain or- 

der; method, 
In-hab^i-tant, a dweller, 
Ghange'^a-ble, inconstant ; 

fickle, 
In'flu-ence, power, 
U'ni-form, conforming to 

one rule, 
Par^tial, affecting only a 

part ; inclined to favour. 



stated times, 
Nav-i-ga'tion, act of pa*^ 

ing by water, 
O'cean (shan), the great 

sea, 
Stag'nanty stUl; motion' 

less, 
Trop'i-cal, dtreeUy hdow 

the sun. 
In-sup-port'a-ble , tnto^ 

erable. 



To those who have always lived in a climate 
in which it seems as if the wind changed, and 
it became sun-shiny or cloudy, wet or dry, 
cold or hot, without any law or regularity, it 
is something strange to hear of places wnere 
the inhabitants know almost to a day, that the 
wind will blow constantly in one direction du- 
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ing so many months in the jear, and constantly 
a some other direction dming the rest; and 
rhere, with equal certainty, they know when to- 
xpect rain, and when fine weather. 

The truth is, our changeable weather is im- 
ier the influence of laws quite as certain and 
Ixed as their uniform weather is, only that 
here are more partial causes operating m oui^ 
limate, so that the effects are not so strictly 
eriodical. We know as little about the way 
1 which the laws operate in the one case, as in 
be other. 

The winds that always blow in one direction 
re called the Trade Winds, and those which, 
low in one direction regularly during a cer- 
lin portion of the year, are called Monsoons* 
'hey make navigation in some parts of the 
cean very certain ; and you cannot think how 
dd it seems to a young sailor the first time he 
lils in them. His life is then a lazy sort of 
fe; there is no tacking about, and day after 
ay he has nothing to do but just such things 
5 might be done on land. 

When the sailors of Columbus first found, 
lemselves in the Trade Wind blowing from 
le eastward, having sailed before it for many 
ays, they gave themselves up to despair, be- 
xxise they thought they should never be able 
) make their way back against it to their 
ear native country. They did not know that 

would by and by blow qidte as certainly in^ 
nother direction. 
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But it is still much more dull to find one's 
self in a calm on a tropical sea. Only imagine 
to yourselves a stagnant and shoreless sea, often 
with unsightly masses of sea-weed floating on it, 
a sky constantly of a gloomy-looking red, and 
nothing to be seen day after day except this sky 
and sea ; insupportable thirst, and bad water to 
quench it, and the ship all the time rocking to 
and fifo with a nasty dull motion, and the ropes 
and sails idly flapping against the masts and 
yards. 

This is well described by the poet Cole- 
ridge, in his beautiM ballad of ^^ The ancient 
mariner.'* 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

'Twas sad as sad could be, 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody sun at noon. 
Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion^ 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a pamted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shxink; 
Water, water, everywhere. 

And not a drop to driiJc 
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SECTION V. 



SSSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF 

SCOTLAND. 



'England and Scotland once two separ^ 
ate Kingdoms. 



^•brat-ed, famcyus, 

duce', to yield; to 

•use, 

ner-ous, containing or 

nsisting ofma/ny, 

u-lous, jJwZi of people, 

iHe, fruitful, 

te'ri-al, stuff of which a 

ing is made 



Sep^ar-ate^ to disjoin; to 

divide, 
U'nion, a joining, 
In'ju-ry, mischief; hurt, 
In-vade^, to erUer a countr^p 

in a hostile manner, 
Ter'ri-tor-y, land ; dis^ 

trict, 
Pos-sess^ to own; to have. 



iNGLAND is the southern, and Scotland is 
northern part of the celebrated island called 
lat Britain. England is greatly larger than 
tland, and the land is mudi richer, and pro- 
es better crops. There axe also a great 
ly more men in England; and both th^ 
tlemen and the country people are more 
Ithy, and have better food and clothing 
:e than in Scotland. The towns, also, are 
zh more numerous, and more populous. 
Jcotland, on the contrary, is rail of hiUs^ 
huge moors and wildernesses, which bear 
zoTUy and afford but little food for flocks of 
3p or herds of cattle. But the level groundj 
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that lies along the great rivers, is more fertile, 
and produces good crops. The natives of 
Scotland are accustomed to live more hardily 
in general than those of England. The cities 
and towns are fewer, smaller, and less ftdl of 
inhabitants than in England. But as Scotland 
possesses great quarries of stone, the houses are 
commonly built of that material, which is more 
lasting, and has a zander effect to the eye, than 
the bncks used in England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the differ- 
ent ends of the same island, and are separated 
by large and stormy seas from all other parts of 
the world, it seems natural that they should 
have been friendly to each other, and that they 
should have lived as one people under the same 
government. Accordingly, about two hundred 
and forty years ago, the King of Scotland be- 
coming King of England, the two nations have 
ever smce been joined in one great kingdom, 
which is caUed Great Britain. 

But before this happy union of England and 
Scotland, there were many long, cruel, and 
bloody wars between the two nations ; and, far 
from helping or assisting each other, as became 
good neighbours and friends, they did each 
other all tne harm and injury that they possibly 
could, by invading each other's territories, 
killing their subjects, burning their towns, and 
taking their wives and children prisoners. This 
lasted for many many hundred years. 
The English are very foua o^ ^^ ^^ 



caantry ; they < 
EnglaBt^ and 
the snn shines 
BO very proud 
ereat lakes an 
langoage of th 
land oT the lal 
brave men;" a 
Cakes," becaus 
npon cokes mad 
Inead. But b( 
now parts of tl 
no nse in askin; 
liae the bravest i 
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by liis brother William, a son of Prince Hen- 
ly, and grandson of the good King Dayid. 
In his time, warriors and men of consequence 
began to assume what are called armorial 
bearings, which you may still see cut upon 
seals, engraved on silver plate, and painted 
upon gentlemen's carriages. Now, it is as 
well that little boys should know the meaning 
of this ancient custom. 

In the time of which I am speaMng^ the 
warriors went into battle clad m complete 
armour, which covered them from top to toe. 
On their heads they wore iron caps, called 
hehnets, with vizors, which came down and 
protected the face, so that nothing could be 
seen of the coimtenance except the eyes 
peeping through bars of iron. But as it was 
necessSy that^a king, lord, or knight, should 
be known to his followers in battle, they 
adopted two ways of distinguishing them- 
selves. The one was by a crest, that is, a 
figure of some kind or other, as a lion, a wol^ 
a nand holding a sword, or some such decora- 
tion, which they wore on the top of the hel- 
met, as we talk of a cock's comb being the 
crest of that bird. But, besides this mark of 
distinction, these warriors were accustomed 
to paint emblematical figures, sometimes of 
a very whimsical kind, upon their shields. 
These emblems became general; and at 
length no one was permitted to bear any 
^ucli armorial device, excepting he either had 
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right to cany it by inheritance, or that such 
right had been conferred upon him by some 
sovereign prince. To assume the crest or 
armoria bearings of another man was a high 
offence^ and onen mortally resented; and to 
adopt armorial bearings for yourself, was 
punished as a misdemeanour by a peculiar 
oourt^ composed of men called Heralas, who 
gave their name to the science called Heral- 
dry. As men disused the wearing of armour, 
td original purpose of heraldry leU into ne! 
gleet; but still persons of ancient descent 
remained tenacious of the armorial distinc- 
tions of their ancestors; and as I told you 
before^ they are now painted on carriages, or 

E laced above the principal door of countiy- 
ouses, or frequently engraved on seals. But 
there is much less attention paid to heraldry 
now than there was formerly, although the 
College of Heralds still exists. 

Now William, Kins of Scotland, having 
chosen for his armorial bearing a Eed Lion, 
rampant (that is, standing on its hind legs, as 
if it were going to climb), he acquired the 
name of "mlliam the Lion. And this Kam- 

f)ant Lion still constitutes the arms of Scot- 
and, and the President of the Herald's Court 
in that country, who is always a person of 
high rank, is called Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 

V7illiam, though a brave man, and though 
he had a lion for his emblem, was unfortunate 
in war. In the year 1174, he was taken 
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Srisoner by the English at Ahiwick, and con- 
ucted to the presence of Henry IE. Ejng oi 
England, with Jiis legs tied iinaer his horse's 
belfy, as if he had been a common malefactoi 
or felon. Henry wonld not release his un- 
fortunate captive until he had agreed to do 
homage to the King of England, not only for 
his English possessions, but also for Scotland, 
and all his other dominions. In 1189 Hexaj 
II. died, and was succeeded by his son Bict 
ard I., one of the most remarkable men in 
English history. He was so brave, that he 
was generally known by the name of Coeiff 
de Lion, that is, the Lion-hearted; and he 
was as generous as he was brave. He give 
up to William all the Castles which he had 
been obliged to surrender, and also renoun- 
ced the claim for homage which had been ex- 
torted from the Scottish king when a prison- 
er. William was very grateful for Richard's 
{jenerosity; and when Richard set out with a 
arge army to drive the Saracens out of Pal- 
estme, William not only gave him a large 
sum of money to help mm to raise and equip 
his army, but likewise sent his brother, Da- 
vid, Earl of Himtingdon, with a considerable 
body of troops, to accompany Richard to the 
Holy Land. This prince fi)ught with great 
bravery against the Infidels, and after many 
romantic adventures, returned at last in safely 
to his native country. — ^You will do well to 
remember this David, Earl of Huntingdon, as 
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L will hear much of his posterity in the fatnrs 
»iy of Scotland. 



T. — Alexander III. — Battle of Largs. 



ir'ince, a district ; office. 

i^ant, remainder, 

ri-^us, raffing ; niad. 

;lo'ri-ous, void of hon- 

nr. 

-du^sioD, the end, 

yU'tairTjf paying trib- 

te; giving money in 

chnowledgment of sub- 

ction, 

e'i-pice, a steep place. 



Ne-go-ti-a'tion, treaty 
Re-sign^ to give up, 
Vis'i-ble, apparent, 
Weap'on, instrument of 

offence, 
Ret'i-nue, train of attend 

ants, 
Mel'an-clio-ly, gloomy 

Jiabitually discontented, 
Sur-vive', to life ctfter; te 

outlive. 



]n the days of Alexander HE., Scotland was 
eatened with a great danger, firom the in- 
ibn of the Danes and the Norwegians, 
ese northern people were at this time wont 
scour the seas with their vessels, and to 
ke descents and conquests where it suited 
m to settle. England had been at one 
te conquered by them, and France had 
jn compelled to yield up to them the fine 
►^nnces which, after their name, were call- 
Normandy. The Scots, whose country 
s at once poor and mountainous, had hith- 
held these rovers at defiance. But in 
5 year 1263, Haco, Bang of Norway, at the 
icl of a powerful fleet and army, came to 



invade and conqner the kingdom c^ Sec 
Having arrived <m tbe western coas^ he 
himself master of the islands of Bob 
Arran, and then appeared vith his 
navy oft' the village of Laigs, in Ay 
Tb^ the Scottish army, wilJi their 
Alexander at th^ head, dented the '. 
and NorwE^ans in a great battle ; and 
with the ntmost difGcol^ that B^co gf 
remnant of his scattered forces on boi 
gnch vessels as remained from a furious tei 
which had destroyed many of the ships < 
the battle. He retired to the Orkney If 
and there died, fall of shame and sorrow f 
loss of his army, and the inglorions cone 
of his formidable invasion. 

The conaeqaence of this victory was 
the King of the Island of Man, who had 
tributary to Haco, now submitted hims 
the King of Scotland ; and negotiations 
place betwixt Alexander HI. and Mj 
who had succeeded Haco in the thro 
NOTway, hv which the latter resigned t 
King of Scotland all right to the Islan 
the western side of Scotland, called the 
rides. 

The traces of the battle of Largs, a. v 
of BO much consequence to Scotland, ar 
to be found on the shores where the ! 
was fought There are visible ^-eat 
and heaps of stones, beneath which lie ini 
the ramoSna of the B\ain. ^vmaiv 'Was 



f«md in great 
veapons, partical 
beiiig made of bn 
dian if they Iiad 
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>ot where it happened, and wliicli is called the 
king's Crag. 



IV. — Margaret, Queen of Scotland^' 
the Maid of Norway. 



De-volve', to come from one 
to cmother, 

A-vail', to profit; to pro- 
mote, 

Pru'dent, practically wise. 

Am-bi'tious, immoderately 
fond of prefmfnenty hon- 
our, or power. 

De-slr^ous, eager; anxiotis 
for, 

Au-thor'i-ty, legal power; 
influence. 



Prac'tice, metliod ; use, 
En-dear'our, to attemjfti 

to try. 
Ac-com^plish, to complete; 

to fulfil ; to adorn. 
Pro-pose', to offer, 
Ef-fect', to hrinq to pass, 
Im-meas'ur-a-ble, mi- 

mense; not to be meaS' 

ured, 
Dis-tress'^ misery; eah- 

mity. 



Although all Alexander's children had died 
before him, yet Margaret, who had been 
married to Eric, King of Norway, had left a 
daughter of her own name, upon whom, tf 
the grand-daughter and nearest heir of th0 
deceased prince, the crown of Scotland de- 
volved. The young princess, called by oat 
historians the Maid of Norway, was resi(uni2[ at 
her father's court. 

While the crown of Scotland thus passel 
to a young girl, the King of England begaft 
to consider by what means he could so aral 
himself of circumstances, as to unite it widi 
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is own. Tliis King was Edward, called the 
Krst, because he was the first of the Nor- 
man line of princes so named. He was a very 
brave man, and a good soldier, — ^wise, skil- 
ful, and pnident, but unhappily yeiy ambitl- 
3US, and desirous of extenoing his royal au- 
tihority, without caring much whether he did 
«) by right means, or by those which were 
jnjust. And although it is a great sin to 
*ovet that which does not belong to you, and 
i stiU greater to endeavour to possess your- 
self of it by any unfair practices, yet his desire 
>f adding the kingdom of Scotland to that of 
Sngland was so great, that Edward was unable 
o resist it. 

The mode by which the English King at 
irst endeavoured to accompUsn his object, 
ras a very just one. He proposed a marriage 
letwixt the Maiden of Norway, the young 
^een of Scotland, and his own eldest son, 
ailed Edward after himself. A treaty was 
ntered into for this purpose; and had the 
oarriage been effected, and been followed by 
Iiildren, the union of England and Scotland 
aight have taken place more than three hun- 
Ired years sooner than it did, and an im- 
measurable quantity of money and bloodshed 
rould probably have been saved. But it was 
ot the will of Heaven that this desirable 
:iuon should be accomplished till many long 
ears of war and distress had afflicted both 
bese nations. The young Queen of Scotland 
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sickened and died, and the treaty for the 
marriage was ended with her life. 



V. — Usurpation of Edward I. of 

England, 



De-spair, hopelessness; de- 
spondency, 

No-bil'l-tj, persons of high 
ranks dignity; grandeur, 

Sub-mit% to refer to; to be 
subject. 

Sno-ces^sion, rightful in- 
heritance ; orcterly se- 
ries. 

Bmn^mon, to call with au- 
thority, 

De-dde', to determine, 

Vas^sal, subject ; depen- 
dent, 

Be-noimce') to give tip ; to 
disown. 

Con-suit^ to ask advice. 

Gom-pet^i-tor, a rival. 

A-ward'', to give judgment. 

Oan^di-date, one toko solicits 
a place. 

Barton, a nobleman. 



Ter'nii-nate^ to md; ts 

limit. 
Main-taiii% to assert; U 

support. 
Con-san-gmnl-ty, rdatitm 

by blood. 
Hau^A'tjr, proud ; arro- 

gant. 
Tyr-an'ni-cal, despcf^ ; 

imperious. 
In-dig'ni-ty, eontumd^ ; 

affront. 
Hu-mil'i-at-ing, morUff' 

ing. 
Sub-mis'siony resignatiUm; 

obedience. 

Bec'ord, aulhentio m&mo* 

rial. 
Liege, sovereign; or^siA' 

ject, 
Ab'so-Iute, positive; m^ 

conditional. 



The kingdom of Scotland was troubled, 
and its inhabitants sunk into despair, at llie 
death of their young princess. Ten persons, 
most of them powerful nobles, and more or 
less distantly related to the royal family, set 
up claims to the crowiv * Siiv^, \i XW^ ^hnnld 
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dispnte the qnestit 
it was evident tlia 
\» at war from c 
prevent so great a 
bility resolved to 
■pectins the succe 
Edward the First < 
moned the nobihty 
meet him at the 
and strong fortre: 
English side of the 
that river divides 
They met there on 
were presented to i 
received them in 
&e high officers of 
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ever by Eichaxd I. They refused to give 
answer until they should consult together 
themselves. " By St Edward I" said the K 
"whose crown I wear, I will make good 
just rights, or perish in the attempt I" 
then dismissed the assembly, allowing the S 
a delay of three weeks, however, to acced( 
his terms. 

At the second meeting, all the competi 
who were present acknowledged the fanj 
England as Lord Paramount of Scotlj 
ana that they were willing to receive 
hold the ci*own of Scotland, as awarded 
Edward in that character. Upon examii 
the claims of the candidates, the right of i 
cession to the throne of Scotland was fo 
to he chiefly betwixt Robert Bruce, the I 
of Annandale, and John Baliol, who was 
Lord of Galloway. Both were great 
powerful barons; both were of Norman 
scent, and had great estates in England 
well as Scotland, and both were descec 
fi'om the Scottish royal family. David, a 
mer King of Scotland, had had but one 
who died before him, leaving three sons ; i 
Malcolm IV., who ascended the throne, 
died without issue ; second, William, ' 
succeeded his brother ; and third. Da 
Earl^ of Huntingdon. The line of Will 
terminated in the Princess of Norway. B 
and Bruce, therefore, derived their right i 
two daughters of the ^ai\ oi 'SLxm&c^i^Qn 
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dn^ died without male heirs. Ma^aret| 
ddesty was the grandmother of Baliol^ 
I Isabdla, the second daughter^ was the 
ther of Bruce. It was contended by Ba- 
y that he^ being descended in the elder 
^ ought to succeed; but Bruce maintained 
t he stood in a degree of nearer con- 
guinity to the throne. Edward decided 
&vour of Baliol ; and soon after Baliol did 
oa^ to the King of England^ thereby a&- 
)W&dging himself a vassal and subject. 
is event took place on the 20th November 
)2. 

Che conduct of Edward towards his vassal 
, haughty and tyrannical in the highest 
jree; so that not only the people murmur- 
but Baliol himself, stung with rage and 
me at the indignities he was constantly 
Led upon to endure, at last entered into a 
srae with France, and sent a letter to Ed- 
a, formally ^ renouncing his^ dependence 
m him. lliis led to a war, in wuich the 
>ts were defeated in a great battle near 
nbar, and Baliol, who appears to have 
XL a mean-spirited man, gave up the con- 
i. He came before Edward in the Castle 
Brechin, and there made a most humiliat- 
; submission. He appeared in a mean 
iss, without sword, rojral robes, or arms of 
jT kind, and bearing m his hand a white 
ad. He there confessed, that through bad 
insel and folly he had rebelled against his 
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fiege lord, and, in atonement, he resigned 
the kingdom of Scotland, with the inhabit- 
ants, and all right which he possessed to 
their obedience and duty to their liege lord 
King Edward. He was then permitted to 
retire uninjured. 

Edward marched through Scotland at the 
head of a powerful army, compelling all ranks 
of people to submit to him. He removed to 
London the records of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and was at the pains to transport to 
the Abbey Church at Westminster a great 
stone, upon which it had been the national j 
custom to place the King of Scotland when ji^^ 
he was crowned for the first time. He did 
this to show that he was absolute master of 
Scotland, and that the country was in future t 
to have no other^ king but himself, and his 
descendants the kings of England. The stone 
is still preserved, and to this day the kin^s 
throne is placed upon it at the time when he • 
is crowned. Last of all, King Edward placed 
the government of Scotland in the hands of 
John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, a brave 
nobleman ; of Hugh Cressingham, a clerffv- 
man, whom he named chief treasurer ; and of 
William Ormesby, whom he appointed the 
chief judge of the kingdom. He placed Eng- 
lish soldiers in all the castles and strongholos 
of Scotland, from the one end of the Mngiom 
to the other : and not trusting the Scots 
themselves, he appointed English governors 
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n most of the provinces of the kingdom. 
Fhixs was Scotland for a time subdued by 
he arms of Edward, and ruled bj officers ap- 
Knnted by him. 



VI. — ScoUand oppressed by the Eng^ 
lish. — William Wallace. — Battle of 



Stirling. 

le-duce^, to svhdue; to 
bring back; to make less* 

Lwe^giance^ the duty of 
subjects to their rulers. 

?lre-text', pretence. 

Hs-sat'is-fjT, to displease. 

lar'Ti-soiiy a fortified 
place; soldiers stationed 
in a fortified place. 

(rook, to endure ; to suffer. 

Q'80-lence, arrogance. 

n-siilt^ to treat with inso- 
lence. 

'ro-daim^ to publish sol- 
emnly. 



Outlaw, one excluded from 

the benefit of law; a 

plunderer. 
A-venge', to revenge; to 

punish. 
SaL^lj, to make a sudden 

excursion. 
En'ter-prise, an undertah- 

iif^ of hazard. 
In-de-penMence, freedom. 
Quell, to crush ; to subdue. 
Re-bel'lious, opposing law* 

ful authority. 
Cnam''pi-on, hero. 
Mil'i-ta-ry, warlike. 
De-test% to hate ; to abhor 



Edwakd I. of England had reduced Scot- 
and almost entirely to the condition of a 
onquered countir, although he had obtained 
(Qssession of the kingdom less by his bravery, 
ban by cunningly taldng advantage of the 
isputes and divisions that followed among 
he Scots themselves after the death of Alex- 
nder nL 
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The English, however, had in point of &ct 
•obtained possession of the country, and gOY- 
^med it with much rigour. The Lord B^h 
Justice Ormesby called all men to account, 
who would not take the oath of allegiance to 
King Edward. Many of the Scots refiised 
this, as what the English King had no right 
to demand from them. Such persons were 
called into the courts of justice, fined^ de- 

!)riyed of their estates, and otherwise severe- 
y punished. Then Hugh Cressingham, the 
English Treasurer, tormented the Scottish 
nation, by collecting money from them under 
various pretexts. The Scots were always a 
poor people, and their native kings had treat- 
ed them with much kindness, and seldom re- 
auired them to pay any taxes. They were, 
tnerefore, extremely enraged at finding them- 
selves obliged to pay to the English Treasurer 
much larger sums of money than their own 
good kings had ever demanded from them; 
and they became exceedingly dissatisfied. 

Besides these modes of oppression, the Eng- 
lish soldiers, who had been placed in garrison 
in the different Castles of Scotland^ thougiht 
themselves masters of the country; treated 
the Scots with great contempt; took from 
them by main force whatever they had a fimcy 
to, and if the owners offered to resist, abused 
them, beat and wounded, and sometimes kiO- 
ed them ; for which acts of violence the Ekig- 
lish officers did not check or punish their sd- 
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diers. Scotland was, therefore, in great dis- 
tress ; and the inhabitants, exceedingly en- 
raged, only wanted some leader to command. 
them, to rise np in a body against the English, 
or Southern men, as they called them, and re- 
cover the Kberty and independence of their 
country, which had been destroyed by Ed- 
ward tne First. 

Such a leader arose in the person of Wil- 
liam Wallace, whose name is still so often 
mentioned in Scotland. William Wallace 
was none of the high nobles of the land, but 
the son of a private gentleman, called Wal- 
lace of Ellerslie, in Eenfrewshire, near Paisley. 
He was very tall and handsome, and one of 
the strongest and bravest men that ever lived. 
Wallace, like most of his countrymen, could 
ill brook the insolence of the English soldiers, 
and having killed on the spot two of them 
who insulted him, he was obliged to flee for 
his life. He lay concealed in a rugged and 
rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland 
Crags, all covered with bushes and trees, and 
fbn of high precipices, where he knew he 
ahould be safe from the pursuit of the Eng- 
lish soldiers. In the meantime, the governor 
of [Lanark, whose name was Hazelrigg, burned 
Wallace's house, and is said to nave put 
his wife and servants to death; he also pro- 
claimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a re- 
"waxd to any one who should bring him to an 
Snglish garrison, alive or dead. 
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This cruelty to his family roused the fiuy 
of Wallace to the highest pitch ; he collected 
a few men, outlawed like himself, with whom 
he attacked and killed Hazelri^^ and thus 
avenged the death of his wife. W allace and 
his men not only defeated the parties that were 
sent against them, but often sallied fix>m the 

Elace of their retreat, and attacked the Eng- 
sh in their own quarters. By a series of 
<laring adventures and gallant enterprises^ ' 
the name of Wallace soon became famoiisy ' 
his party grew daily stronger, many of the j 
nobles joined him, and at last he found him- | 
self at the head of a considerable army, with [ 
which he proposed to restore his country to *- 
independence. |^ 

To quell these rebellious Scots, as the Eng- ^ 
lish called them, John de Warenne entered ^ 
Scotland at the head of a numerous and well- [ 
appointed army. At his approach, the Scot- • ^; 
tisn nobles hastened to submit themselves to | ^' 
the English for fear of losing their estates, but \ ^' 
Wallace and his troops remained imdismayed ° 
He was engaged in besieging the Castle rf ^ 
Dundee, when he heard that the English " 
army was advancing towards Stirling; he im- ^ 
mediately raised the siege, and marched rap- " 
idly towards that town, m ord^ to guard the ^ 
passage of the Forth. The river was there ^ 
crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile 
^bove the spot where the present bridge is ^ 
situated. W aUace "had. taksa \s^ \^ ^Mia( ' 
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apon the northern bank^ whQst the English 
[irmy approached the river on the soumem 
side. Tne English general sent two derOT- 
men to offer a pardon to Wallace and ms 
followers, on condition that thej should lay 
down their arms. But such was not the pur- 
pose of the high-minded champion of Scotland* 
^•^60 back to Warenne," said Wallace, "and 
tell him we value not the pardon of the Ejng 
af England. We are not here for the purpose 
of treating of peace, but of abiding battle, and 
restoring freedom to our country. Let the 
Elnglish come on ; — we defy them to their very 
beards!" The English, upon hearing this 
haughty answer, called loudly to be led to the 
attack. Their army began to cross the bridge, 
Cressingham leading the van, or foremost di- 
dsion of the army ; for, in those military days, 
even clergymen wore armour and fought in 
battle. Wallace suffered a considerable part 
of the English army to pass the bridge, with- 
out offering any opposition ; but when about 
one-half were over, and the bridge was crowd- 
ed with those who were following, he charged 
those who had crossed, with his ^vnole strength, 
slew a very great number, and drove tlie rest 
into the nver Forth, where the greater part 
were drowned. The remainder of the English 
army, who were left on the southern bank of 
the river, fled* in great confusion, having first 
Bet fire to the wooden bridge, that the Scots 
iBight not pursue th^m. .Cressingham was 
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killed in the very be^ning of the battle; 
and the Scots detested him so mnch, that 
they flayed the skin from his dead body, and 
kept pieces of it, in memory of the rerenge 
they had taken upon the English Treasnier. 
Some say they made saddle-girths of this same 
skin ; a purpose for which 1 do not think it 
could be very fit. 

After this, Wallace defeated the English 
in several combats, chased them almost en- 
tirely out of Scotland, regained the towns 
and castles of which they had possessed them- 
selves; and, having recovered for a time the 
complete fireedom of the country, he was ap- 

ginted by the Scots, Protector of the kingdom, 
e even marched into England, and laid Cum- 
berland and Northimiberland waste. 



YlL^Battle of Falkirk. 



In-sur-rec'tion, a rising 
against lawful power ; 
rebeUion. 

De-fend', to protect. 

In-fe'ri-or, loufer. 

Car'al-ry, horse soldiers. 

Arch'er, one that shoots 
with a bow, 

Gir'dle, a belt; a zone. 

TJn-^Axoii'ed, fearless. 



In'fan-try,/oo« soldiers. 
Lance, a long spear. 
Dreod'ful, frtghtfvl; ith 

rible. 
Dis-perse', to scatter. 
Sta'tion, to place, 
VoHey, a flight of shtit; « 

hwrst. 
In-scrip'tion, a wr%^. 
Courtage, bravery ; spiriL 



Ebwabd I. was in Flanders when all thw 
events took place, you mv} fsaY^cMSA he wH 
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archer liad twelve arrows stuck in his belt, 
and was expected to kill a man with every 
arrow. 

The greater part of the Scottish army were 
on foot, armed with long spears ; they were 
placed thick and close together, and laid all 
their spears so close, point over point, that it 
seemed as difficult to break through them, as 
through the wall of a strong castle. King 
Edward, though he saw the close ranks, ana 
undaunted appearance, of the Scottish in&i- I 
try, resolved nevertheless to try whether he t 
could not ride them down with his fine cavalry, f 
He therefore gave liis horsemen orders to ad- '^ 
vance. They charged accordingly, at full gal- I 
lop. It must have been a terrible thing to a 
have seen these fine horses riding as hara as £ 
they could against the long lances, which were c 
held out by the Scots to keep them back ; and ' 
a dreadfiil cry arose when they came against i 
each other. The Scots stood their ground with 
their long spears ; many of the foremost of the 
English horses were thrown do^Mi, and the riders < 
were killed as they lay rolling, unable to rise^ ' 
owing to tlie weight of theur heavy armour 
But the Scottish horse did not come to the 
assistance of their infantr}', but, on the contraiV; 
fled awav from the battle. 

The tenglish cavalrv attempted again and 
again to disperse the deep ana solid ranks i» 
miich TFallace had stationed his foot soldiers. 
But they were rc]jeated\3 ^yvn^tl ^^ ^^VB^ 
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nor could they make their way through that 
wood of spears, as it is called by one of the 
English historians. King Edward then com- 
manded his archers to advance ; and these ap- 
proaching within aiTow-shot of the Scottish 
ranks, poured on them such close and dread- 
ful volleys of arrows, that it was impossible 
to sustain the discharge. It happened at the 
same time, that Sir John Stewart was killed 
by a fall from his horse ; and the archers of 
Bttrick Forest, whom he was bringing forward 
to oppose those of King Edward, were slain in 
great numbers around him. Their bodies were 
afterwards distinguished among the slain, as 
being the tallest and handsomest men of the 
army. Sir John Grahame, Wallace's great 
fiiend and companion, was slain, \vith many 
other brave soldiers ; and the Scots, havinij lost 
a very great number of men, were at lengtli ob- 
liged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon 22d of July 
1298. Sir John the Grahame lies buried in the 
church-yard of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid 
over him, which has been three times renewed 
since his death. The inscription bears, "That 
Sir John the Grahame, equally remarkable for 
msdom and courage, and the faithful friend of 
Wallace, being slain in battle by the English, 
lies buried in tliis place." 
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Ylll.—Deaili of Wallace 

lover of hk 



Facial, destructive ; deadly. 

De-tach'ment, part of an 
army separated from the 
main body. 

U-surp'er, one who seizes or 
possesses what he has no 
right to, 

Be-cvae% free from danger. 

De-liv'er, to give up. 

Dis-grace% dishonour; ig- 
nominy. 

Ob'stfMde, hindrance; ob- 
struction. 

Piroj'ect, scheme. 



Pa'tri-ot, a 

country. 
Mock'er-j, derision ; seom. 
Gar'land, a wreath <f 

flowers. 
Ac-cuse^ to blame; t9 

charge with a crime. 
Traitor, one who hetroj/s 

truai. 
Con-demn', to find guilty; 

to censure. 
Ex-e-cu^'tion, death fj»- 

fiicted by forms of law; 

performance. 



After the fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace seems to have resigned his of- 
fice of Governor of Scotland. The Scots, 
however, continued to make resistance to 
Edward; and near Eoslin they defeated 
three armies, or detachments of En^ish, in 
one day. Nevertheless, the King of England 
possessed so much wealth, and so many means 
of raising soldiers, that he sent army after 
army into the poor oppressed country of 
Scotland, and obUged all its nobles and great 
men, one after another, to submit themselves 
once more to his yoke. Sir William Wallace^ 
alone, or with a very small band of followers, 
refused either to acknowledge the usurper 
Edward, or to lay down his arms. He con- 
tinued to maintain himself among the woods 
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ject.'* He was then charged with having 
taken and burnt towns and castles^ with hay- 
ing killed many men, and done much violence. 
He replied, with the same calm resolution, 
''that it was true he had killed very many 
Englishmen, but it was because they had come 
to subdue and oppress his native country of 
Scotland ; and far from repenting what he had 
done, he declared he was only sorry that he had 
not put to death many more of them." 

On the 23d of August 1305, this brave 
patriot was dragged upon a sledge to the 
place of execution, where his head was struck 
off, and his body divided into four quarters, 
which, according to the cruel custom of the 
time, were exposed upon spikes of iron on 
London Bridge, and were termed the limbs of a 
traitor. 

King Edward thought, by such severity, to 
terrify all the Scots mto obedience ; but his 
claim, being founded in injustice, and sup- 
ported by cruelty, was not permitted by Provi- 
dence to be established in security and peace. 
The great Champion of his countrys independ- 
ence was no sooner deprived of life, in the cruel 
and unjust manner we have related, than other 
patriots arose to assert the cause of Scottish 
liberty. 
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SECTION VI. 

LESSONS IN VEESE. 



I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 



I. — The Broom-Flower, 

THB Broom, the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet ' sung it, 

And dear it is | on summer days ' 
To lie at rest I among it. 

1 know the realms [ where people say | 

The flowers | have not their fellow ; 
I know I where I they shine out like suns, 
The crimson ' and the yellow. 

I know I where ladies | live enchained | 

In luxury's sUken fetters. 
And flowers | as bright I as glittering gems 

Are used • for written letters. 

But ne'er was flower | so fair as this | 

In modern days ' or olden. 
It groweth | on its nodding stem | 

Like I to a garland golden. 

And ' all about my mother's door | 
Shine out | its glittering bushes, 

And down the glen, where clear as light | 
The mountain-water ' gushes. 
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Take all the rest, — ^but give me thisy 
And the bird ' that nestles in it ; 

I love it, for it loves the Broom, 
The green I and yellow 'linnet 

Well, call the rose | the queen of flowen^ 
And boast ' of that of Sharon, 

Or lilies | like to marble cups, 
And the golden rod ' of Aaron : 

I care not | how these flowers ' maj be 
Beloved ' of man and woman ; 

The Broom | it is the flower ' for me, 
That groweth 1 on the common. 

the Broom, the yellow Broom, 

The ancient poet ' sung it, 
And dear it is | on summer days | 

To lie at rest ' among it I 



n. — The Spider and the Fly, 

" "Will you walk * into my parlour?" 

Said the Spider ' to the Fly, 
" 'Tis the prettiest little parlour | 
That ever ' you did spy ; 
The way ' into my parlour | 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I've got many curious things | 
To show ' when you are there." 
" Oh no, no," said the little Fly, 
" To ask me ' is in vain. 
For who * goes up your winding stair | 
Can ne'er ' come down again." 
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" I'm sure * you must be weary, dear. 
With soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest * upon my little bedf " 
Said the Spider » to the Fly : 
" There are pretty curtains | drawn around^ 
The sheets ' are fine * and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, 
rU snugly * tuck you in !" 
** Oh no, no," said the little Fly, 
" For Tve often heard it said. 
They never, never wake again, 
Who sleep ' upon your bed !" 

Said the cunning Spider ' to the Fly, 
" Dear friend, what can I do. 
To prove the warm affection | 

I've always felt for you f 
I have within my pantry, 

Good store ' of all that's nice ; 
Fm sure ' you're very welcome | 

Will you please * to take a slice ? 
** Oh no, no," said the little Fly, 
" Eand sir, that cannot be, 
I've heard ' what's in your pantry. 

And I do not wish to see." 

** Sweet creature," said the Spider, 
** You're witty ' and you're wise ; 
How handsome ' are your gauzy winge. 

How brilliant * are your eyes ! 
I have a little looking-glass. 

Upon my parlour shelf. 
If you'll step in ' one moment, dear^ 
You shall behold yourself." 
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'* I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 
« For what * you're pleased to say. 
And bidding you ' good morning noWf 
m call ' another day." 

The Spider ' turned him round about. 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew | the silly Fly | 

Would soon I come back again : 
So he wove a subtle web, 

In a little comer sly, 
And set his table ready [ 

To dine upon the Fly. 
Then he came out | to his door again. 

And merrily did sing, 
*'Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, 

With the pearl ' and silver wing ; 
Tour robes | are green and purple — 

There's a crest ' upon your head ; 
Your eyes ) are like the diamond bright. 

But mine ' are dull as lead I" 

Alas, alas ! how very soon | 

This silly little Fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, 

Came slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings | she hung alofl. 

Then near ' and nearer ' drew, 
Thinking only | of her brilliant eyes, 

And her green ' and purple hue — 
Thinking only ' of her crested head— 

Poor 1 fooHsh thing ! At last, 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, 

And fiercely * held her fast. 
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He dragged her ^ up bis winding stair* 

Into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour — 

But she ne'er ' came out again I 

And now, dear little children. 

Who may this story read, 
To idle, silly flattering words, 

I pray you ne'er give heed : 
Unto an evil counsellor. 

Close heart, and ear, and eye. 
And take a lesson * from this tale, 

Of the Spider ' and the Fly. 



III. — Song of a Captive. 

I DREAM ' of all things free I 

Of a gallant, gallant bark. 
That sweeps ' through storm * and sea, 

Like an arrow ' to its mark ! 
Of a stag I that o'er the hills | 

Goes bounding ' in his glee ; 
Of a thousand ' flashing rills— > 

Of all things > glad and free. 

I dream ' of some proud bird, 

A bright-eyed ' mountain king. 
In my visions * I have heard | 

The rushing ' of his wing. 
I follow * some wild river. 

On whose breast | no sail may be \ 
Dark woods | around it shiver— 

I dream ' of all things free I 
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Of a happy ' forest child, 

With the fewns ' and flowers ' at play; 
Of an Indian | 'midst the wild, 

With the stars ' to guide his way ; 
Of a chief | his warriors leading ; 

Of an archer's • greenwood tree : — 
My heart | in chains ' is bleeding. 

And I dream * of all things free I 



IV. — Lucy Gray. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew, 
She dwelt ' on a wild moor ; 

The sweetest thing | that ever grew | 
Beside ' a cottage door. 

You yet may see | the fawn at play. 
The hare ' upon the green ; 

But the sweet face | of Lucy Gray | 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night I will be a stormy night. 
You to the town ' must go; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother ' through the snow.** 

*« That, father, will I gladly do, 
'Tis scarcely afternoon. 
The minster-clock | has just struck twc^ 
And yonder ' is the moon." 

At this I the father 'raised his hook, 
And snapp'd a faggot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern ' in her hand. 
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Not blither | is the moantain roe ; 

With many a playful stroke | 
Her feet disperse ' the powdery snow | 

That rises up ' like smoke. 

The storm came on | before its time, 

She wandered ' up and down, 
And many a hill ' did Lucy climb, 

But never * reached the town. 

The wretched parents | all that night j 

Went shouting * far and wide. 
But there was neither ' sound ' nor sight \ 

To serve them * for a guide. 

At day-break | on a hill they stood | 

That overlooked the moor, 
And thence ' they saw the bridge of wood f 

A furlong ' from the door. 

And now ' they homeward tum'd, and cried^ 
" In heaven ' we all shall meet!" 

When in the snow | the mother spied I 
The print ' of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards | from the steep hill's edge 
They track'd ' the foot-marks small ; 

And through ' the broken ' hawthorn hedge^ 
And i by the long ' stone wall. 

And then * an open field they cross'd. 
The marks ' were still the same ; 

They track'd them on, and never lost | 
Till ' to the bridge ' they came. 
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They follow'd ' fi'om the snowy bank | 
The foot-marks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank, 
And further — there were none. 

Yet some maintairi, that to this day | 

She is a living child, 
That you may see ' sweet Lucy Gray | 

Upon the lonesome wild. 
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Lord, what is life ? — 'Tis like a flower, 
That blossoms ' and is gone ! 

We see it flourish ' for an hour | 
With all its beauty on ; 

But death | comes like a wintry day. 

And cuts ' the pretty flower away. 

Lord, what is life ? — Tis like the bow | 

That glistens ' in the sky ; 
We love ' to see its colours glow ; 

But ' while we look, they die. 
Life ' fails as soon ; to-day 'tis here ; 
To-night, perhaps, 'twill disappear. 

Six thousand years | have pass'd away | 

Since life ' began at first. 
And millions, once alive ' and gay, 

Are dead ' and in the dust ; 
For life, in all its health ' and pride, 
lias death ' still waiting ' at its sida. 
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And yet | this short I uncertain space | 

So foolishly ' we prize, 
That heaven, that lasting I dwelling-place^. 

Seems nothing ^ in our eyes ! 
The worlds ' of sorrow and of bliss | 
We disregard, compared with this. 

Lord, what is life ? — If spent with Thee | 

In duty, praise, and prayer, 
However short ' or long • it be. 

We need but little care ; 
Because eternity will last | 
When life ' and death itself • are past. 



VI. — Wliat makes a Happj Old Age. 

Tou are old, father William," the young man cried, 
" The few locks ' that are left you ' are grey : 

ou are hale, father William, a hearty old man -, 
Now tell me * the reason, I pray." 

In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
" I remembered | that youth ' would fly fast ; 

nd abused not my health | and my vigour ' at first. 
That I never | might need them ^ at last" 

You are old, father William," the young man cried; 
" And pleasures | with youth • pass away ; 
nd yet > you lament not | the days > that are gone; 
Now tell me ' the reason, I pray." 

In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
'' I remember'd | that life ' could not last ; 
thought of the future, whatever I did. 
That I never | might grieve ^ for the past." 
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*^ You are old, father William," the young man cried; 

''And life | must be hastening awaj; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse I upon death; 

Now tell me | the reason, I praj.** 

^ I am cheerful, young man," father William replied, 
'' Let the cause | thy attention engage : 

III the days of my youth | I remembered my Grod, 
And he hath not I forgotten my age ! ** 



VII. — The Graves of a Household. 

They grew in beauty | side by side, 
They fill'd ' one home | with glee ; 

Their graves ' are sever'd | far and wide. 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same > fond ' mother | bent at night | 
O'er each • fair ' sleeping brow ; 

She had I each folded flower 1 in sight ; 
Where ' are those sleepers now f 

One, 'midst the forest ' of the west, 

By a dark stream ' is laid — 
The Indian | knows his place of rest | 

Far I in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea I hath one ; 
. He lies I where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the lov'd of all, yet none j 
O'er his low bed ' may weep. 

One sleeps | where southern vines are dreas'd 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapp'd the colours I round his breast | 

On a blood-red field I of Spain. 
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And one— o'er her ^ the myrtle ' showeni 
Its leaves, by soft winds fannM ; 

She faded | 'midst Italian flowers-— 
The last of that £ur band. 

And parted thus, they rest ' who play'd | 
Beneath the same ' green tree ; 

Whose voices | mingled as they pray*d | 
Around one parent knee ! 

They | that with smiles ' lit up the hall| 
j^d cheer'd with song ^ the hearth ; 

Alas ! for love, if tkou ' wert all, 
And nought beyond, O earth ! 



Vm. — Hymn of the Hebrew Maid. 

When Israel, of the Lord belov'd. 

Out ' from the land of bondage ' came, 

Her fathers' God | before her mov'd, 
An awful guide | in smoke 1 and flame. 

By day | along the astonish'd lands, 

The cloudy pillar | glided slow ; 
By night | Arabia's crimson'd sands | 

Return'd | the fiery ' pillar's glow. 

There rose | the choral hymn ' of praise. 
And trump ' and timbrel | answer'd keen ; 

And Zion's daughters | pour'd their lays. 
With priests' * and warriors' voice * between* 

No portents now | our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel | wanders lone ; 
Our fathers | would not know thy ways, 

And Thou 1 hast left them ' to their own. 

D3 A 
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Bat present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines | the prosperous day. 
Be thoughts of Thee | a cloudy screen, 

To temper | the deceitful ray. 

And oh ! when stoops | on Judah's path. 
In shade ' and storm, the frequent night, 

Be Thou, lon^-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning^ and a shining light. 

Our harps ' we left | by Babel's streams, 
The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 

No censer | round our altar ' beams. 
And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn, 

But Thou hast said, '' The blood of goats, 
The flesh of rams I I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice/' 



IX. — Springy the Morning oflAfe, 

Sweet I is the time of spring. 
When ^nature's charms appear, 
The birds | with ceaseless pleasure ' sing. 
And hail | the approaching year : 

But sweeter far ' the spring | 
Of wisdom ' and of grace, 
When children ' bless ' and praise ' their Kiuj>, 
Who loves ' the youthful race. 

Sweet ' is the dawn of day. 
When light ' just streaks the sky ; 
When shades ' and darkness ' pass away, 
And morning's beams | are nigh : 
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But sweeter £ax ' the dawn | 
Of piety ' in youth ; 
When doubt ■ and darkness | are withdrawn. 
Before the light of truth. 

Sweet ( is the early dew, 
Which gilds ^ the mountain tops, 
Which decks ' each plant and flower * we view | 
With pearly * glittering drops : 

But sweeter far ' the scene | 
On Zion's holy hill ; 
When there | the " Dew of youth " | is seen \ 
Its freshness to distil. 

Sweet is the opening flower [ 
Which just begins to bloom, 
Which every day | and every hour } 
Fresh beauties * will assume : 

But sweeter ' that young heart, 
Where faith, and love, and peace. 
Blossom and bloom | in every part, 
With sweet ' and varied grace. 

Oh may ' life's early spring, 
And morning, ere they flee, 
Youth's dew, and its fair blossoming, 
Be given, my God, to Thee. 



X. — We are Seven, 

I BiET a little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick ' with many a curl, 

That cluster'd round her head. 
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•^ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many * may you be?" 
"'* How many f — ^seven in all," she said, 

And wondering ^ looked at me. 

^* And where are they, I pray you toll? * 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two I are gone to sea ; 

^* Two of us ' in the churchyard lie, 
My sister ' and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage ' I 
Dwell near them | with my mother,* 

** You say | that two ' at Conway dwell, 
And two ' are gone to sea. 
Yet * you are seven ; I pray yo\i tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us ' in the churchyard lie, 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

** You run about, my little maid. 
Your limbs ' they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ' ye are only five." 

^' Their graves are green, they may be seen.** 

The little maid replied, 
** Twelve steps or more | from my mother^s door, 

And ' they are side ' by side. 

^ My stockings there ' I often knit, 
My 'kerchief ' there I hem ; 
And there ' upon the ground I sit,— 
I sit ' and sinii: to them. 
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Vnd often ' after sunset, sir, 

When it is light ' and fisur, 
. take mj little porringer, 

And eat m j supper there. 

rhe first ' that died | was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
nil God I reliev'd her of her pain, 

And then * she went away. 

)0 in the churchyard ' she was laid, 

And all the summer dry, 
Together • round her grave ' we play*d, 

My brother John ' and I. 

ind ' when the ground | was white witli snow 

And I could run and slide, 
Mj brother John | was forced to go, 

And he lies ' by her side." 

[low many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven f " 
The little maiden ' did reply, 

" O master ! we are seven." 

But they are dead, those two are dead, 

Their spirits ' are in heaven." 
Twas throwing words away ; for still | 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay ' we are seven." 



XI. — A Dirge. 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust!** 
Here | the evil ' and the just. 
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Here the youthful ' and the old. 
Here the fearful ^ and the bold, 
Here the matron * and the maid. 
In one ' silent ' bed | are laid ; 
Here the vassal ' and the king, 
Side by side ' lie withering, 
Here the sword * and sceptre ( rii«?t— 
^ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 

Age on age | shall roll along, 
O'er this pale * and mighty throng : 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All ' shall with these sleepers ' sleep. 
Brothers, sisters ' of the worm, 
Summer's sun, or winter's storm. 
Song of peace * or battle's roar. 
Ne'er shall break ' their slumbers more, 
Death • shall keep ' his sullen trust — 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 

But a day is coming fast. 
Earth, thy mightiest • and thy last : 
It shall come I in fear ^ and wonder, 
Heralded ' by trump * and thunder ; 
It shall come ' in strife ' and toil, 
It shall come ' in blood ' and spoil ; 
It shall come • in empire's groans. 
Burning temples, trampled thrones. 
Then, ambition, rue thy lust ! 
Rise from earth, and wake from dust ! 



I 



Xn. — TJie World a Passing S/iow. 

This world | is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion ' given ; 
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The smiles of joy> the tears of woe^ 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 

There's nothing true ' but Heaven ! 

And false the light | on glory's plume. 

As fading hues ' of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom, 
Are blossoms | gather'd for the tomb ; 

There's nothing bright but Heaven ! 

Poor wanderers | of a stormy day. 

From wave ' to wave * we re driven ; 
And fancy's flash, and reason's ray, 
Serve but to light ' the troubled way ; 
There's nothing calm * but Heaven ! 



Xm. — All Tilings are God! 8. 

aou art, O God, the life and light | 
Of all this wondrous world | we see ; 
s glow ' by day, its smile ' by night, 
Are but reflections | caught from thee : 
liere'er we turn | thy glories shine, 
iVnd all things fair | and bright [ are thine. 

'hen day with farewell beam | delays, 
Among the opening clouds | of even, 
nd we can almost think | we gaze | 
Through golden vistas | into heaven ; 
iiose hues | that mark the sun's decline, 
) soU, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 

'hen night, with wings of stormy gloom, 
Overshadows all the earth | and skies, 
ike some dark | beauteous bird, whose plumo 
Is sparkling | with a thousand eyes ; 
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That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

When youthful spring | around us breatlies^ 
Thy Spirit | warms her fragrant sigh, 

And every flower | the summer wreathes, 
Is born | beneatli that kindling eye ; 

Where'er we turn | thy glories shine. 

And all things &ir and bright | are thine. 



XIV.— 7%tf Last Day. 

That day of wrath ! that dreadful day ! 
When heaven ' and earth | shall pass away, 
What power | shall be the sinner's stay, — 
How shall he meet ' that dreadful day ? 
When, shrivelling ' like a parched scroU, 
The flaming heavens | together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
SweUs 1 the loud trump | that wakes the dead | 
O ! on that day, that wrathful day. 
When man to judgment ' wakes from clay, 
Be thou, O Christ ! the sinner's stay, 
Though heaven and eai*th | shall flee away. 
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-SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



l.—Tlie Coot. 

8 Water-hen and the Coot cannot properly be 
illed web-footed ; but they have a sort of mem- 
*ane, which fringes their toes on each side, and 
lapts them for swimming. The Coot frequents 
vers, and rushy- margined lakes. It there 
akes a nest of such weeds as the stream sup- 
ies, and lays them among the reeds, floating 
I the surface, and rising and falling with the 
ater. The reeds among which it is built keep 
fast, so that it is seldom washed into the 
iddle of the stream. But should this occur, 
id it does sometimes happen, the bird sits in 
)r nest, like a mariner in his boat, and, by 
cans of her legs, steers her cargo into the 
rarest place of safety. The Coot is some- 
mes, however, carried down by the current, 
1 it even reaches the sea. In this voyage the 
rds encounter many dangers ; being hunted 
r dogs and men, attacked by otters, or preyed 
>on by kites and falcons.] 

Oh Coot ! oh bold, adventurous Coot, 

I pray thee ' tell to me. 
The perils ' of that stormy time. 

That bore thee ' to the sea ! 

I saw thee | on the river fair. 

Within thy sedgy screen ; 
Around thee ' grew the bulrush tall, 

And reeds ' so strong and green 



The king-fisher | came back again, 

To view thy fairy place ; 
The stately swan | sail'd statelier by. 

As if thy home to grace. 

But soon ' the mountain fiood ' oame dowa, 
And bowed ' the bulrush strong ; 

And far above those tall green reeds, 
The waters ' poured along. 






" And where is she, the Water-coot, 
I cried, '' that creature good 1 
But then I saw thee ' in thine ark, 
Regardless ' of the fiood. 

Amid the foaming waves ' thou satt'st, 
And steer'dst ' thy little boat. 

Thy nest of rush ' and water-reed | 
So bravely set afloat. 

And on it went, and safely on 
That wild * and stormy tide ; 

And there thou satt'st, a mother-bird. 
Thy young ones * at thy side. 

Oh Coot ! oh bold, adventurous Coot, 

I pray thee tell to me. 
The perils ' of that stormy time | 

That bore thee to the sea. 

Hadst thou no fear, as night came dowa, 

Upon thy watery way. 
Of enemies, and dangers dire | 

That round about thee lay I 
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Didst thou not see ' the falcon grim | 
Swoop down ' as thou passed by? 

And 'mong the waving water-flags | 
The lurking otter lie ? 

The eagle's scream | came wildljr near. 

Yet, caused it no alarm ? 
Nor man, who seeing thee, weak thing. 

Did striye to do thee harm 1 

And down " the foaming waterfall, 

As thou wast borne along, 
Hadst thou no dread 1 Oh daring bird, 

Thou hadst a spirit strong ! 

Yes, thou hadst fear ! Bat he who sees | 
The sparrows | when they faU ; 

He saw thee, bird, and gave thee strength jl 
To brave ' thy perils all. 

He kept ' thy little ark ' afloat ; 

He watched ' o'er thine ' and thee ; 
And safely ' through the foaming flood, 

Hath brought thee ' to the sea ! 



n. — T/ie Lion. 

Lion, thou art girt with might. 
King * by uncontested right ; 
Strength, and majesty, and pride | 
Are in thee ' personified ! 
Slavish doubt | or timid fear 
Never came | thy spirit near ; 
What it is ' to fly or bow | 
To a mightier ' than thou. 
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Never ^ has been known to thee, 
Creature ^ terrible ' and free. 

Power the Mightiest, gave the lion | 
Sinews | like to bands of iron ; 
Gave him force | which never failed ; 
Gave a heart | that never quailed. 
Triple-mail'ed ' coat of steel, 
Plates of brass ' from head ' to heel, 
Less defensive ' were in wearing | 
Than the Lion's heart of daring ; 
Nor I could towers of strength * impart | 
Trust like that ' which fills his heart 

What I are things to match with him ? 
Serpents old, and strong and grim, 
Seas ' upon a desert shore, 
Mountain-wildernesses ' hoar, 
Night and storm, and earthquakes dire, 
Thawless frost | and raging fire- 
All that's strong, and stern ^ and dark. 
All that doth not miss ' its mark, 
All that makes man's nature ' tremble, 
Doth the Desert kins: I resemble I 



When he sends his roaring forth, 
Silence ' falls upon the earth ; 
For the creatures ' great and small, 
Know ' his terror-breathing call, 
And ' as if by death ' pursued, 
Leave to him ' a solitude. 

Lion, thou art made to dwell | 
In hot lands ' intractable, 
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And thyself, the sun, the sand, 
Are a tTrannous ' triple band ; 
Lion-king ' and desert-throne. 
All the region ' is your own ! 



m.— 77i« EagU. 

not on the meadow, and not on the shore ; 
not on the wide heath | with furze covered o*er 
Te the cry of the Plover, the hum of the Bee, 
) a feeling ' of joyful security: 
not in the woods, where the Nightingale's song, 
Q the chestnut ' and orange | pours all the day 

long; 
not ' where the Martin | has built in the eaves, 
the Red -breast | e'er covered ^ the children ' 

with leaves, 
1 ye find the proud Eagle ! Oh no, come away ; 
1 show you his dwelling, and point out his prey! 
.y ! let us go ' where the mountains ^ are high, 
1 tall splintered peak | towering into the sky ; 
Te old ruined castles | are dreary ' and lone, 
seem as if built | for a world that is gone ; 
*e, up on the topmost tower, black as the night, 
the old monarch Eagle | in full blaze of light. | 
I king of these mountains: save him and his mate 
ilagle ' dwells there ; he is lonely ' and great. | 
:, look ' how he sits! with his keen glancing 

eye, 
his proud head thrown back, looking into the 

sky ; 
hark to the rush | of his outspreading wings, 
the coming of tempest, as upward he springs ; 
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And DOW I how the echoing mountains | are stirr'd, 
For that was the cry ^ of the Eagle ' you heard ! 
Now see how he soars ! like a speck in the height | 
Of the hlue vaulted sky, and now lost in the light ! 
And now downward he wheels | as a shaft from a 

how I 
By a strong archer sent, to the valleys helow ! 
And that is the hleat | of a lamh of the flock ; — 
One moment, and he re-ascends to the rock. — 
Yes, see how the conqueror ' is winging his way, 
And his terrihle talons | are holding their prey 1 

Great hird of the wilderness ! lonely and proud. 
With a spirit unbroken, a neck never bowed ; 
With an eye of defiance, august and severe, 
Who scorn'st an inferior — and hatest a peer, 
What is it | that giveth thee | beauty and worth T 
Thou wast made ' for the desolate ' places of earth ; 
To mate with the tempest ; to match with the sea ; 
And God ' showed his power | in the Lion ^ andtheel 



lY.—The Swallow. 

Twittering Swallow, fluttering Swallow, 

Art come back again ? 
Come from water-bed or hollow 

Where thou winter-long hast lain 
Nay, I'll not believe it, Swallow, 
Not in England ' hast thou tarried^ 
Many a day | 
Far away [ 
Has thy wing ^ been weai*icd. 
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Over continent ' and isle, 
Many ^ and many ' and many a mile 
Tell me, pr'ythee bird, the story [ 
Of thy six months' migratory ! 



If thou wert ' a human traveller, 
We a quarto book should see ; 

Thou wouldst be ' the sage unraveller | 
Of some dark ' old mystery; 

Thou wouldst tell the wise men. Swallow, 

Of the rivers* hidden fountains ; 
Plain and glen ^ 
And savage men, 

And Afghauns ' of the mountains ; 

Creatures, plants, and men unknown, 

And cities in the Deserts lone : 

Thou wouldst be, thou far-land dweller, 

Like an Arab story-teller I 



Was it in a temple, Swallow, 

In some Moorish minaret, 
In some cavern's gloomy hollow, 

Where the lion ' and serpent ' met, 
That thy nest was builded, Swallow ? 
Did the Negro people ' meet thee ' 
With a word ' 
Of welcome, bird. 
Sand as that ' with which we greet thee ? 
Pr'ythee tell me | how and where | 
Thou wast guided ' through the air ; 
Pr'ythee cease thy building-labour, 
And tell thy travel-story, neighbour ! 
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Thou Last been ' among the Cafires ; 

Seen the Bushman's ' stealthy arm ; 
Thou hast heard ' the lowing heifers | 

On some good ' Hermhuter's farm ; 
Seen the gold-dust-finder, Swallow, 
Heard the lion-hunter's holla I 
Peace and strife. 
And much of life | 
Hast thou witnessed, wandering Swallow. 
Tell but this, well leave the rest, — 
Which is wisest, which is best ; 
Tell, which happiest, if thou can, 
Hottentot or Englishman ? — 
Nought for answer can we get. 
But twitter, twitter, twitter, twet I 



V. — The Wood-Mouse. 

D'te know ' the little Wood-mouse, 

That pretty little thing. 
That sits ' among the forest leaves | 

Beside the forest spring ? 

Its fur is red ' as the red chestnut, 
And it is small and slim ; 

It leads a life most innocent | 
Within the forest dim. 

'Tis a timid, gentle creature. 
And seldom comes in sight ; 

It has a long and wiry tail. 

And eyes both black and bright* 
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It makes its nest of soft dry moss^ 

In a hole so deep and strong ; 
And there it sleeps | secure and warm^ 

The dreary winter long. 

And though it keeps I no calendar^ 

It knows i when flowers are sprin^ng; 

And waketh to its summer life^ 
When nightingales ' are singing. 

Upon the boughs ' the squirrel sits, 

The Wood-mouse plays below ; 
And plenty of food | it finds itself | 

Where the beech ' and chestnut ' grow* 

In the hedge-sparrow's nest ' he sits, 
When its summer brood ' is fled, 

And picks the berries ' from the bough | 
Of the hawthorn ' overhead. 

I saw a little Wood-mouse once, 

Like Oberon in his hall, 
With the green, green moss * beneath his feet 

Sit under a mushroom tall. 

I saw him sit ' and his dinner eat, 

All under the forest tree ; 
His dinner of chestnut ' ripe and red, 

And he ate it heartily. 

I wish you could have seen him there ; 

It did my spirit good. 
To see the small thing ' God had made | 

Thus eating in the wood. 
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I saw that He regarded them— 
Those creatures weak and small ; 

Their table | in the wild is spread 
By Him ' who cares for all I- 



VI. — The SquirreL 

The pretty red Squirrel | lives up in a tree, 
A little blithe creature | as ever can be ; [broodflj 
He dwells in the boughs | where the stock-dove 
Far in the shades | of the green summer woods ; 
His food I is the young ' juicy cones * of the pine, 
And the milky beech-nut ^ is his bread and his wine. 
In the joy of his nature | he frisks with a bound | 
To the topmost twigs, and then down to the ground; 
Then up again, like a wing'ed thing, 
And from tree to tree | with a vaulting spring ; 
Then he sits up aloft, and looks waggish and queer, 
As if he would say, "Ay, follow me here V* 
And then he grows pettish, and stamps his foot ; 
And then independently | cracks his nut ; 
And thus he lives ' the long summer thorough, 
Without a care | or a thought of sorrow. 

But small as he is, he knows he may want | 

In the bleak winter weather, when food is scant. 

So he finds a hole ' in an old tree's core, 

And there makes his nest, and lays up bis store ; 

Then when cold winter comes, and the trees are bai% 

TV hen the white snow is falling, and keen is the vSi 

He heeds it not, as he sits by himself, 

In his warm little nest, with his nuts on his shelf' 

O, wise little Squirrel ! no wonder that he. 

In the green summer woods | is as blithe as can lie 
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Yll.—Tlie Monkey. 

Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thou art nature's punchinello I 
Full of fun ' as Puck could be ; 

Harlequin ' might learn of thee ! 

• 

Look now * at his odd grimaces ! 
Saw you e'er such comic faces ? 
Now ' like learn'ed judge sedate ; 
Now ' with nonsense in his pate ! 

How you leaped ' and frisked about | 
When your life you first found out ; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa-nuts • on mother earth ; 

How you sate | and made a din | 
Louder ' than had ever been, 
Till the parrots, all a-riot. 
Chattered too ' to keep you quiet ; 

Look now at him ! Slyly peep, 
He pretends he is asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed. 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not right. 
And he is not settled quite — 
Tliere ! that's better than before. 
And the knave ' pretends to snore ! 

Ha ! he is not half asleep ! 
See, he slyly takes a peep ! 
^lonkey, though your eyes were shiiSy 
You could see this little nut. 
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You shall have it, pigmy brother f 
Whaty another? and another* 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack,*- 
Sit down and begin to crack. 

There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 
Now good-bye, you merry fellow^ 
Nature's primest punchin^llol 



THE END. 
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